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ANNOUNCEMENT, 


= COMMONWEALTH takes on a 
ewhat different form this 


week, with the hope that the changes 
will commend themselves to its readers 
as Improvements. 

[he intention of the conductors of 
his journal is to maintain its charac- 


teras the medium through which the 
eople who take interest in such mat- 
ters—and their number is rapidly 
growing — can keep in touch with the 
movement which has its 
centre in Boston; where they can find 
the latest thought on the subjects 
nsidered by our learned societies 
and educational associations, and on 
those things which make for good 
tzenship: and, while doing this, to 
put before the readers that which is 
vest in literature and art, music and 
the drama; that which is most ad- 
vanced in science; that which is of 
greatest value in relation to the 
ome, the household. good living and 
good raiment; that which is of the 
highest reasonable interest in the 
society in which we live; and that in 
which Americans can find intelligent 
pleasure abroad. 


lo reach these ends, considerable 
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ntellectual 


addin; 

ad tons have been made to the 
Working staff of the paper. 
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iN literature, conducted by Mr. 


“bert White Vorse, the services of 
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his acquaintance with the writers of 
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~ i science is ranked Mr. John 
witchie, Ir.,in the-drama Mrs. Emma 
“ bnaagia in-Fry, in social matters 
“anion Howard (Miss Brazier), and 
oo relates to foreign travel 
oe ae DD. Fraser. While the 
a Department of Mrs. Ellen A. 
“hardson will be a worthy continu- 
a of that of which this talented 
an made such a notable feature 
“the World’s Food Fair. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1894 


TODAY. 


HE Fifty-third Congress met for 
its last session on Monday. The 
present House of Representatives goes 
out of existence on the 4th of March 
next, when the new House, whose 
members were elected last month, 
comes in; the Senate, of course, ‘goes 
on forever,’ subject to such changes 
as may follow the election of new 
members in a number of the states. 
Fortunately for Massachusetts, the 
traditional practice here is to elect a 
good man to the Senate and then 
keep him there; and there will be no 
change when Senator Hoar’s term 
expires next March. 


HIS short session of Congress, 
following the election of a new 
House, is not usually marked by a 
great display of wisdom or by much 
practical legislation. Itisasortoftran- 
sition period, in which the tendency is 
to shirk responsibility, put over im- 
portant matters to the next Congress, 
and yield a careless acquiescence to 
.’ In the present case, this ten- 
dency is strengthened by the peculiar 
circumstances under which Congress 
meets. ‘The November elections not 
only made the usual and expected 
changes in the fersonne/ of the House; 
they entirely reversed its political 
character, replacing the present large 
Democratic majority by a yet larger 
Republican majority. The feeling 
in such a case as this is likely to be 
that troublesome or difficult questions 
may be shirked and handed over to 
the ( ‘ongress that is so soon to come 
in, and that the duty of wise legisla- 
tion no longer rests upon those who 
will be out of office and out of re- 
sponsibility in three months. This 
was seen in the avoidance of legisla- 
tion on the silver question by the 
Fifty-second Congress in the short 
session following the elections of 
1892; it may be expected to appear 
in the conduct of the Congress which 
now begins its final sittings. 


‘jobs.’ 


HE most interesting feature of the 

of the session, naturally, is the 
message of the President to the two 
Houses of Congress; and this is often 
of the greatest interest and really 
practical importance in those portions 
with which the political press con- 
cerns itself the least. Thus, while 
reading—- or skipping—columns upon 
columns of the daily newspapers of 
discussion of what Mr. Cleveland has 
to say upon the tariff, which has been 
settled for three years at least, orupon 
the currency, which no one expects 
the present Congrees to reform, 
one looks in vain for any comment 
upon the eminently practical and 
sagacious recommendation for the 
establishment of a national board of 
health. Yet this is a matter which 
concerns every inhabitant of this 
land. “I am entirely convinced,” 
writes the President, “that we ought 
not to be longer without a national 
board of health or national health 
officer charged with no other duties 


than such as pertain to the protection 
of our country from the invasion of 
pestilence and disease.” This, he 
says, would involve theestablishment, 
by such board or officer, of proper 
quarantine precautions, or the neces- 
sary aid and counsel to local author- 
ities on the subject, prompt advice 
and assistance to local boards of 
health and health officers in the sup- 
pression of contagious disease, and, 
in cases where there are no such local 
boards or officers, the immediate di- 
rection by the national board or offi- 
cer of measures of suppression, con- 
stant and authentic information con- 
cerning the health of foreign coun- 
tries and all parts of our own country 
as related to contagious diseases, and 
consideration of regulations to be 
enforced in foreign ports to prevent 
the introduction of contagion into 
our cities and the measures which 
should be adopted to secure their en- 
forcement. 


HEN, too, there is the matter of 
the preservation of our forests. 
There is no party politics in this, and 
the political editors pass it over as 
insignificant. Yet there is nothing 
in the President’s message, and in 
the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, which appeals more strongly 
to the practical sense of the public. 
“IT am of the opinion,” writes the 
President, “that there should be an 
abandonment of the policy sanc- 
tioned by present laws under which 
the government for a very small con- 
sideration is rapidly losing title to 
immense tracts of land covered with 
timber which should be properly re- 
served as permanent sources of tim- 
ber supply.” And he unqualifiedly 
endorses thesuggestion that adequate 
protection be provided for our forest 
reserves, and that a comprehensive 
forestry system be established. 
There are few objects for which Con- 
gress can so properly appropriate 
money. 


N the window of the International 

Fur Company on Franklin street, 
hangs a fine quilt made of eider-duck 
skins. A placard announces that 
this quilt is to be sold for the bene- 
fit of the American Antarctic Expe- 
dition, to go out under the command 
of Dr. F. A. Cook, when money to 
send it shall have been raised. It is 
to be hoped that the funds for this 
enterprise may be presently forth- 
coming. If they are not, England 
will fit out some ships and make 
the first investigation of the Antarctic 
regions. Already there is a govern- 
ment expedition in contemplation in 
the Admiralty Office; that expedi- 
tion will probably not start very 
soon, for the English government 
moves slowly in such matters. But 
in England there is plenty of en- 
thusiasm for exploration, and if once 
it be directed towards the far South, 
money to fit out an expedition will 
be abundant, and of course there 
would be hundreds of volunteers ; 
there are always eight or ten times 
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tion price, $2.50 Per Year 
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senaieecs 


as many applications for places on a 
polar exploring party as there are 
places to be filled. 


R. W. G. Burn Murdoch, in his 

recently published narrative of 
experiences on a whaling voyage off 
Graham Land, urges the sending of 
an exploring party south at once, If 
England does not do it, he says, 
“some bold Yankee and his fair 
lady will be down there before you 
get under way, and then there will be 
no new place under the sun,” So 
far as the discovery of ‘new’ places 
goes, the spirit in this country is one 
of disregard for that; but the fact re- 
mains that there is much important 
work to be done in the Antarctic zone, 
and the Yankees, whose achievements 
at the North have been more import- 
ant, especially within the last half 
century, than those of any other 
nation, ought to be the peopie to do it. 





O enter into a discussion of the 

utility of a polar expedition is to 
reopen a quite profitless argument. 
No man of science doubts the useful- 
ness of exploration in the frozen zone, 
and especially in the Antarctic, where 
few observations have been taken in 
summer and none at all in winter. 
The nation which shall bring back 
the records of winds and ocean cur- 
rents and temperatures for a year 
from, say, Lat. 78 degrees S., will be 
of immense service to the meteoro- 
logist and the student of the ocean. 
And what is of benefit to these men 
comes eventually to be of benefit to 
everyone, 


BOUT the Manassas Industrial 
School, of which we spoke a 
few weeks ago, we make an extract 
from a private letter: ‘Professor 
Montgomery [Superintendent of the 
colored publicschools of Washington] 
says he went to Manassas Saturday 
and that the school is doing splen- 
didly, but that they are already 
crowded, and if we had another build- 
ing we could use it at once. There 
are ten pupils to come in Monday, 
and where they are to sleep the good 
Lord only knows. Already they have 
had to take one of the school-rooms 
for a sleeping room. Professor Mont- 
gomery says the people about the 
country are doing well for the school, 
and all are so anxious to help it and 
do all that they can. More want to 
send their children; but no room. 
The people are in love with Dr. 
Clemens [Superintendent of Manas- 
sas Industrial School] and his wife. 
He is a fine musician and gives a 
musicale every two weeks which some 
of our friends are glad to attend. 
“Professor Montgomery says Dr. 
Clemens looks after the children so 
nicely—goes to their rooms at night, 
to see that they are safe and sound. 
He is a doctor, you know, and knows 
how to regulate heat and ventilation. 
Tell the people of Boston if they ever 
did want to help the negro of the 
South, now is the time. We could 
get two hundred pupils in two weeks 
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if we could take them, and good 
teachers are ready to take hold at a 
sacrifice to themselves, if we only 
had room and board and a little pay 
to offer them. We have already had 
some boys sent us, unmanageable in 
other schools, whom Dr. Clemens has 
tamed and manages well. Oh, if 
some one would only give us about 
five thousand dollars to start with!” 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


HE people of Boston are to vote, 
next Tuesday, for eight persons 

to serve them on their 
mittee. These persons will be 
chosen for a service of three years. 
The board of twenty-four members 
to which they belong is entrusted 
with the expenditure of two and a 
quarter million dollars a year, with 
the appointment of all the teachers 
and other officers of the schools, and 
have power to order the building of 
new school-houses till every child of 
school age in the city is accommo 
dated. The City Council must pro 
vide the means for the 
these 


School Com 


erection of 
Lhe School 


the direction 


school-houses. 
Committee 
for the courses of 


also vives 
instruction to be 
pursued, it examines the schools, it 
removes incompetent teachers, it 
makes all the regulations on which 
depend the health of nearly one hun 
dred thousand children. 

Now it is a painful thing to say, 
but it is unfortunately true, that the 
men and women of Boston best fitted 
for this post show,in general,a great 
indifference to the duty and great 
unwillingness to accept the 
In all the talk, serious or foolish, 
about improved municipal govern 
ment, very few persons appear, who 
are really competent to serve on the 
school committee, who, when asked 
if they will serve, give a frank as 
sent. 


otnce, 


Occasionally such a man appears. 
A few years ago, General Walker 
said loyally to the committee of 
nomination, of which I had the 
honor to be one, that he would rather 
give up every other trust committed 
to him than refuse to serve the city 
of Boston in that capacity. He did 
serve it, in this capacity, and the 
good of his administration as chair 
man of the School Committee for 
three years is evident today. 

Mr. Samuel B. Capen, in the midst 
of most important duties of other 
sorts, found time and _ strength to 
serve on the School Committee, and 
our schools are what they are today 
because he did so. , 

But ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred, who are fit to be entrusted with 
these great concerns, when they are 
asked if they will serve on the School 
Committee, decline. I have a right 
to say this, because for eight or ten 
years past | have done more or less 
service on committees of nomination, 
and I know that this is the reason 
why our School Committee is as 
poor as it is. 

It is worth while to contrast the 
interest, or lack of interest, which the 
best people of Boston take in the 
public schools, with the real interest 
which the alumni of Harvard College 
take in the management of that in- 
stitution. ‘There is a 
as the Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege. The president of the college 
once, half in joke and half in earnest, 
characterized it as a board which 
kept inquiring about things. It is a 
board which keeps the college be- 
fore the public. It is a board with 
very few legal powers entrusted to 
it, but which meets regularly and 
‘oversees,’ as the official phrase is, 
the University. If the corporation 
of Harvard College took the respon- 
sibility to-night of blowing up all the 


board, known 
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buildings at Cambridge with dyna- 
mite, the board of Overseers could 
not help themselves to-morrow ; but 
it would ‘oversee’ such a calamity, 
and it would make a great row about 
it before the pubhe forgot it. 

Now, 


recognized as an 


this board is 
honor, and has 
been recognized as an honor since 
the present arrangement was made. 
Hon. George EF. Adams, lately an 
efficient member of 


service on 


Congress from 
Chicago, serves on this board as an 
active member, though it requires of 
him, once a month, a journey of a 
thousand miles from Chicago to be 
present at the meeting. Such men 
as the late Charles Francis Adams, as 
Ralph Waldo John A. 


Andrew, have been proud to belong 


Emerson, as 


to the board and have served actively 
upon it. The board, at the 
moment, the 
persons W ill im (Goodwin Russell, 
Samuel Abbott Green, Charles Fran 
cis Adams, Charles Cotesworth Bea 
man, Augustus Hemenway, Robert 
McNeil Morse, Roger Wolcott, Lev 
erett Saltonstall, Wetmore, 
Robert Shat 
Henry 


Solomon Lincoln, 


present 


consists of following 


Kdmund 
Bacon, George Brune 
Warren 


Harrison Sprague, 


tuck, Henry lorrey, 
letferson 
Shattuck, 
Codman, Charles 
Bonaparte, Charles Follen 
Folsom, Henry Lee, George Everett 
\dams, James Coolidge Carter, Ste 
phen Minot Weld, Moortield Storey, 
Moses Williams, Samuel Hoar, Arthut 
Cheodore Lyman, William Amos Ban 
croft, and Robert Swain Peabody. 
Now this oversight, in 
which people watch over Harvard 
which is trying to teach 
three thousand young men and which 
examines the accounts of 


Thomas 
Otis 


Francis Rawle, 
Coolidge, 


Charles 


( reorge 
Russell 


Joseph 


contrast 
( ollege, 


the ex 
penditures of two millions of dollars, 
against the larger institution which 
the city of Boston maintains for the 
education ofeighty or ninety thousand 
of its children. Contrast the 
of Overseers of Harvard College 
with the School Committee of Bos- 
ton. The School Committee, as 
now constituted, consists of the fol- 
lowing Willard S. Allen, 
Alfred Blanchard, Samuel H. Calder 
wood, Simon Davis, Edward H. 
Dunn, William T. Eaton, Emily A. 
Fifield, George R. Fowler, Caroline 
Kk. Hastings, Henry D. Huggan, 
Richard C. Humphreys, Elizabeth 
C. Keller, Ernest C. Marshall, James 
A. McDonald, Walter G. Page, Isaac 
Paul, Fred G. Pettigrove, Laliah 

Pingree, Solomon Schindler, 
Thomas F. Strange, Albert S. Wet- 
more, Benjamin B. Whittemore, J. P. 
C. Winship, Samuel H. Wise. 

It is fair to Say that there is not a 
single reader of these lines, unless 
he be a member of that committee, 
who will remember that he has ever 
heard the name of more than half of 
these persons. In the number there 
are undoubtedly persons of decided 
ability, well fit to serve the public, 
and who have been rendering essen- 
tial service in the charge of the 
schools. here are certainly per- 
sons here who would give honor to 
the board of Overseers of Harvard 
College if they served upon it. To 
complete the roll of twenty-four, how- 
ever, there are persons on this list 
quite incapable of taking a broad 
view of the matters entrusted to 
them. ‘There are persons who, even 
if they had just and large views of 
education, have not yet earned in 
any way the confidence of the com- 
munity. Should they have unpopu- 
lar views to press, the community 
does not so much as know who they 
are. 


board 


persons: 


F. 
b. 


Why is it that such persons as this 
appear on a roll of this sort at all? 
The answer is easily found. There 


is a preposterous notion of locality, 
which suggests that for every square 
inch of Boston there must be a frac- 
tion of a school committeeman. If 
Charlestown has a member and a 
quarter, Roslindale must have two 
nineteenths of a member. If Ros- 
lindale has two-nineteenths of a 
member, the South Cove must have 
eleven-twenty-thirds of a member. 
If the South Cove has this fraction, 
South Boston must have a 
anda half. All this ridiculous sub 
division more influence in the 
various nominating boards than any 
consideration of 


member 
has 


fitness or any 
thought of the hold which the com 
mittee at large maintain on 
the confidence of the community. 

In the preliminary canvass for the 
committee, all of us 


must 


have an oppor 
tunity to hear what is said with re 
gard 

last Saturday, by a 
vasser, who wanted me to vote for 
Mr. So-and-so, and I that 
he was ‘a young 


to these people. I was met, 


Vigorous can 


was told 
very deserving 


man.’ ‘This was the best that could 
be said of him. ‘To which I replied, 
with a certain pride, that there were 
hitty 


men’ in 


thousand ‘deserving young 
I have the honor 
to be acquainted with several thou- 
sand of them myself. But I do not 
to place any ‘deserving 
young man’ | happen to meet in the 
the School Committee of 
and I am very sorry that 
any intelligent people propose to do 
so, from the mere accident that such 
a ‘deserving young man’ lives at the 
corner of Folly Street 119th 
Street, that that particular 
square furlong has not had a member 
on the School 


years. 


Boston. 


prope se 


street on 
Boston, 


and 
and 
Committee for eleven 

Very fortunately, we have it in our 
| ower, as every vote! knows, to select 
from quite a long list the eight per 
sons who would ‘fill the bill’ better 
than the rest. Most of us have it in 
our power to repent in sackcloth and 
ashes that we have taken no pains to 
insure better lists. But there are, 
on the list presented to us this year, 
a few names where gentlemen and 
ladies have overcome the supersti- 
tious indifference which keeps people 
of lead off the School Committee, and 
have consented that their names may 
be used. ‘There are also some cases 
of members of the present committee 
who have had experience in the busi- 
ness before them, an _ experience 
which has given them a fitness which 
does not belong to other ‘ deserving ’ 
people in Boston. 

I have written this article for the 
purpose of begging some thousand 
of the voters of Boston, who will read 
it, to take the pains, when they are 
in the polling booths, to mark such 
persons, in whatever part of the 
ticket they are found, or whatever 
party has nominated them, and to 
refuse to mark the names of men and 
women whom they had never heard 
of before they saw this list. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


THE MOTION OF THE POLE. 
A* interesting meeting last week 

was that of the M. P. Club. 
It is necessary of course to explain 
to every new comer that the mystic 
initials represent mathematics and 
physics and that the club gains its 
membership from among the profes- 
sors and assistants of the Institute of 
Technology and Harvard. Innocent 
as is its name, there is probably no 
body in the country which considers 
more closely the form and dimen- 
sions of space and all sorts of diffi- 
cult problems, than this. Occasion- 
ally Prof. Pierce will show that un- 
der certain conditions a body cannot 
be turned around without getting 
out of space, and that of course is 
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not allowable; while fro; 
time the mathematics 
flux in # dimensions of 
its little coterie of defe; 
ponents At the last n 
principal subject was 
tion of the motion of 
Dr. S. C. Chandlet | 
the subject here displa ‘ 
what more technical tha: 


elsewhere, 


but its det 
much the same, there be 
continual 
elements. 

Not the least 
the paper were 
English and 
an inside view, so to 


refinement 


interé 
the br 
German 


given of what opinion 
astronomers in the land 
the work of the 
matter of the motion 
Dr. Chandler has fron 
countered much opp« 
be it 
authorities in the differ 
No le $s strong 41 mat 
Newcomb said at the 


whole 


said, from the 


thing was dynan 
sible but tor 


handsomely 


apologiz 
year by admitting that 
ler has prov 
world that his successive 
are all correct. Phe 
which he brings here 
to me and I cannot acce 
thought, but I have littl 
this will also be found t: 
The 


astronomers has been q 


ed to Thi 


position ot t] 


It was a German who fi! 
on the fact that there 
motion of the pol H 
for something else a 
the rule in astronon 
something not within 


search. Discoveries 


made by investigators aft 
tion, and Dr. Kustner, 


vestigating aberration, f< 


itors 


there was probably a pol 
* the G 
to investigate the pr 
tablishing stations for obser 
latitude and taking up th: 
a philosophical 
mean time, and 
tories were 


In scientific style 
out 


manner 
before tl 
established, |): 
dier had pushed his perso 
gations so far that he 
state the law of the motio1 
Excepting the refinement 
extended research have s! 
ist, this first statement by | 
ler, that the polar motio: 
lar and completed in 427 « 
been modified by less tha 
day, and this after a revi 
available 
known to 
motion has 
close investigation, an elll 
which is completed within 
actly; and the resulting 
the two is so wonderfully 
ble to the observations, 
error averages actually 
three feet. So remarkabl 
sult that an eminent ast! 
said that a man sitting 
with his feet up in anotl 
nouncing his latitude, s! 
whether he was giving 
of his head or his heels. 
In fact, this is where the 
have jumped at a conclus 
really knowing the evide! 
have said at once, it is 
for astronomers to me 
small quantities as these \ 
Dr. Chandler deals, and co! 
any law which is based 
debatable observations « 
truthful, But in this they ca! 
be aware of the evidence w! . 
Chandler has produced and o ™ 
one fact which his invest} 
have brought forward, name 
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isures of astronomers prove 

he far more accurate than there 

- been any reason to hope 

now acknowledges that 

) exists, and the questions 

raised are purely as to 

Dr. Chandler has correctly 

its laws. This is, how- 

a question of fact and 

ry, and is subject to cer- 

tests which are being ap 

st as the nec essary obser- 
in be made. 

tion of the earth’s pole is 

mplicated one, for some- 

sthe two different elements pull 

ind give a large motion, 

er times they pull against 

ind the result is almost 

it all. We are now just 

eriod, a crucial one, and 

months there will 

ed enough 
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evidence to 
or mar Dr. Chandler’s 
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former. 
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com- 
1 observations for the past 
vith a coincidence which 
one chance in a million 
lue to hazard: and the 
t the observations, the 
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The investigation is 

the history of astronomy 

n prosecute d by our fel 

with such vigor that not 

vle other astronomer has been 
estall his results, while as 

as discounted the special 

ns which others have made 
termination of the motion. 

lay compute the position 

more nearly than the 

st perfect instrument in the world 
I re it in a single series of 
ns. ‘The record is one of 
1 our country may well be proud. 





WOMEN WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
i ey Conference recently held in 
Glassow brought together a 

ly of women, who are 
together for work among 
ling their helpful ministry. 

ng sphere of such toilers 

ited. not only by their rapidly 
vork, but by their influence 
public opinion. Indeed, 
this Conference was de- 

i tobe the creation of a healthy 
ntiment in regard to woman 

it pertains to her condition. 
subject of most interest pre- 
vas one which 1s growing in 
ortance with us; namely, the 
‘ork of Woman’s Settlements.’ It 
seem, On comparison, that 
hods are not very different 
pursued in similar Settle- 
\merican cities. The fer- 
he workers abroad shows 
sition this latest venture 

of Christian women has 
For in genuine conse- 
manly tact and broadly 
onceived plans of labor, 

ese Settlements cannot be 


f 


ig the most suggestive dis- 
t this Conference was that 
. erence to domestic service, 
way two points of view of the 
‘tress and the servant. Very 
“nly were the features of the lat- 
> ite brought out —its dulness, 
oe of freedom, the petty tyranny 
“ olten endured; the loss of 
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caste involved. No one presented 
with greater fairness and force this 
side of the question than a Mrs. An 
gus, who had been herself twenty 
five years in domestic service. Side 
by side with titled ladies and cul 
tured young women from the Settle- 
ments, she delivered her message and 
treated the subject with rare grace 
and intelligence ; putting the seal of 
sincerity on her view by adding that, 
‘on the whole, if she had to begin 
life again, she would go to service, 
beginning as a general, and working 
her way up.” 

The Settlement movement, which 
originated in England, has reached 
there its largest development, though 
we are rapidly duplicating it here. 
In several of our largest cities this 
peculiar form of woman’s work has 
been developed. lhe College Set 
tlements Association of this country 
represents a growing constituency, 
and to this latest form of woman’s 
activity there is an increasing re 
sponse. It indicates a certain re 
naissance going forward in 
tianity. 


Chris 
The impulse to share the 
lives of the poor, to embody the re 
ligious consciousness in some prac 
tically helpful form, to testify to the 
solidarity of the race, all this is what 
makes the movement so significant 
and promiseful. It has passed its 
experimental stage, and every an 
nual Conference, like this one at 
Glasgow, only reveals the two-fold 
blessing in the Settlement move 
ment, for the workers and for those 
among whom the workers live. 
Woman’s sphere, while essentially 
in her own home, is not confined to 
that, for now she has become a 
rec ognized factor in the social spl 
itual regeneration of civic districts 
and communities. Those who lose 
most in these history-making days 
are those who have no part in this 
work, or are not 


enrolled among 


those who are personally in touch 
with it. 
M. M’G. Dana. 


New York, Nev., 1894: 


AN EMINENT ASTRONOMER. 


yy is chiefly for his catalogue of the 
stars inthe southern heavens that 
Dr. Benjamin Apthorp Gould, whose 
portrait appears on the first page of 
THE COMMONWEALTH this week, is 
renowned. He has achieved other 
things of great importance; while he 
was on the staff of the U. S. Coast 
Survey in the fifties, he established 
the system now in use of telegraphic 
determinations of difference in longi 
tude; he has been Director of the 
Dudley Observatory, and during the 
war, being statistician of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, he de 
signed a satisfactory system of an 
thropological measurements. 

But the most important accom- 
plishment of his life, the accomplish- 
ment by virtue of which he is deemed 
the greatest living astronomer, is the 
Uranometria Argentina. This list 
of the southern stars he made up at 
the National Observatory at Cordova, 
in the Argentine Republic. During 
the years of his directorship there 
were several revolutions, but his work 
was always supported by the party in 
power. He picked up a handful of 
men and trained them to take ob- 
servations. With this force, in fif- 
teen years he had accomplished the 
task of taking more than a million 
separate observations and putting his 
results into form for publication. 
With the corresponding observations 
for the northern hemisphere, about 
a dozen observatories were occupied 
for several years. 

Dr. Gould is now living in Cam- 
bridge, publishing the Astronomical 
Journal and continuing his astronom- 
ical work in private. 


EARLY NOTIONS ABOUT AMERICA. 
{From Mr 


Winsor’s paper, The 
Rival 


Justin 
Claimants for North America, 


Before the American Antiquarian Society.] 


e considering the respective 

claims of the English and French 
to North America, it must be remem- 
bered that the conflict of rights is not 
only one on identical lines arising 
from discov ery, but one also on op 
posed lines arising from different 
conceptions of the rights of discov\ ery. 
The claims are also represented 
by contrary methods and purposes in 
enforcing them, 

he English attempt in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, under 
Raleigh’s influence, to occupy Roan- 
oke island and adjacent regions, but 
without definite extension westward, 
was in due time followed by succes 
sive royal patents and charters, be 
ginning in 1606 and ending in 166s, 
which appropriated the 
parts of the continent stretching 
from the Atlantic tothe Pacific. For 
a north and south extension these 
grants almost 
whole 


hospitable 


exactly covered the 
length of the 


since the 


Mississippi, 
parallel of 48 degrees, 
which formed the northern limit, and 
that of 29 degrees, which made the 
southern, were respectively a little 
north of the source of the great river 
and just seaward of its deltas. 

lhe charter of Acadia, granted by 
the French King three years before 
the first of the English grants, cov 
ered the coast from the {Oo degrees 
to the 46 degrees, and was thus em 
braced in the pretensions of the 
English King, but his rival refrained 
from giving any westward extension, 
“the 
lands, shores, and countries of Acadia 
and other neighboring lands.” 


beyond what was implied in 


It is interesting to determine what, 
during this period of sixty years, 
mainly in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, were the notions, 
shared by the English King and his 
advisers, of the extent of this munifi 
cent domain, with which he and they 
were so free. 

A few years before the first of these 
grants was made to the Plymouth 
Company, in 1606, Hakluyt had laid 
before the world, in Molineaux’s 
great Mappe-Monde, the ripest Eng- 
lish ideas of the new world, and this 
gave a breadth to North America not 
much different from what it was in 
reality. ‘The Pacific coast line, how- 
ever, was not carried above Drake’s 
New Albion, our modern upper Cali- 
fornia. ‘This left the question still 
undetermined, if one could not travel 
on a higher parallel dryshod to Asia, 
as Thomas Morton, later a settler on 
Boston Bay, imagined he could 

Molineaux gives no conception of 
the physical distribution of mountain 
and valley in this vast area, further 
than to bulk the great lakes into a 
single inland sea. ‘The notion of an 
immense interior valley, correspond- 
ing in some extent to our Mississippi 
basin, which Mercator forty years be- 
fore had divided, had not yet im- 
pressed the British mind. Mercator, 
indeed, had misconceived it, in that 
he joined the Mississippi and St. 
Lawrence basins together, by oblit- 
erating the divide betweenthem. In 
this way he made his great continen 
tal river rise in Arizona and sweep 
north-east and join the great current 
speeding to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Here, then, in the adequate breadth 
of the continent, as Mercator and 
Molineaux drew it, is conclusive evi- 
dence that the royal giver of these 
vast areas had, or could have had, 
something like a proper notion of the 
extent of his munificent gifts. 

At the date of the last of these 
charters, in 1665, Cartier and his 
successors had for a hundred and 
thirty years been endeavoring to 


3 


measure the breadth of the continent 
by the way of the St. Lawrence and 
the great lakes. They sought to 
prove by inland routes whether the 
estimated longitude of New Albion 
had been accurate or not. There 
had, it is true, been some vacillation 
of belief meantime. One thing had 
been accomplished to clarify the 
notions respecting these great interior 
spaces. ‘The belief of Mercator had 
given way to the expectation of find- 
ing a large river, flowing in a south- 
erly direction, whose springs were 
separated from those of the St. Law- 
rence bya dividing ridge. It was 
not yet determined where the outlet 
of this great river was. Was it on 
the Atlantic side of Florida,as a long 
stretch up the coast from the penin- 
sula was at that time cailed? Was 
it in the Gulf of Mexico, identifying 
it with the stream in which De Soto 
had been buried? Was it in the 
Gulf of California, making it an ex- 
tension of the Colorado River? Each 
of these views had its advocates 
among the French, who had already 


learned something of the upper 
reaches of both the Ohio and Mis- 


sissippi. It was left for Joliet and 
Marquette, a few years later, not to 
discover the Mississippi, but to 
reach the truth of its flow, and for 
La Salle to confirm it. 

These latter explorations of the 
priest and trader gave the French 
such rights as came from traversing 
throughout the water-ways, which 
led, with slight interruption from the 
water back of Newfoundland, to the 
Mexican Gulf. In due time this 
immense valley of the Mississippi 
was entered by the British trader, as 
they discovered pass after pass 
through the mountain barrier, all the 
way from New York to Carolina, 
lhe French, indeed, had permanent 
settlements among the Illinois and 
on the lower Mississippi, but in 
other parts of the great valley, there 
is little doubt that wandering Britons 
were quite as familiar to the Indians 
as the French trader or adventurer. 

If the evidence is not to be dis- 
puted, there was among these hardy 
British adventurers, a certain John 
Howard, who was, perhaps, the first, 
on the English part, to travel the 
whole course of one of the great 
ramifications of the valley. It was 
in 1742 that he passed from the upper 
waters of the James over the moun- 
tains to New River, by which he 
reached the Ohio. Descending this 
main affluent, he was floating down 
the Mississippi itself, when he was 
captured bysome French and Indians 
and conveyed to New Orleans. An 
air of circumstantiality is given to 
the expedition in the journal of John 
Peter Salley, who was one of How- 
ard’s companions. Fry made some- 
thing of this exploit as crediting the 
English with an early acquaintance 
with the great valley, in his report to 
the Ohio Company at a later day. 

When -the main grants to the 
Plymouth and London Companies 
were superseded by less extensive 
allotments, this same sea-to-sea exten- 
sion was constantly reinforced as far 
as iteration could do it. The pro- 
vincial charter of Massachusetts, for 
instance, in confirming the earlier 
bounds, cariied her limits west 
towards the South sea. That of Vir- 
ginia did the same, but with so clumsy 
a definition that the claims of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia collided in the 
Ohio Valley and beyond. 





The late Czar read quantities of 
novels—he absolutely devoured 
them. Every week a pile of the 
newest books, French, English and 
German, arrived at the palace, and 
furnished to the sovereign and his 
wife one of their few great pleasures. 
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LIFE AND’ LETTERS OF ERASMUS 
Froude New York: 
Sons. 

Those who have dipped into the 
ten great folios of Erasmus’s works, 
published at Leyden in the year 
1703, have long sighed for such a 
book as Froude has now given us. 
The most vital, the most permanent 
part of these ponderous tomes is 
doubtless the collection of a thous- 
and or two of Erasmus’ letters gath- 
ered together in the third and fourth 
volumes, which, if they were not 
sealed up in the Latin of the Renais- 
sance, would be far more generally 
read than is now likely to be the 
case, unless some one should under- 
take the Herculean task of translat- 
ing them. 

These letters seem really to rank 
with those great correspondences 
which give us, literally, a speaking 
likeness of the age in which they 
were written. They are to the 
Reformation period what Cicero’s 
letters are to the age of Roman 
Transformation, what Madame de 
Sevigné is to the seventeenth cen- 
tury in France, what Horace Wal- 
pole is to the last century in Eng 
land. In the lucid amber of Eras- 
mus’s vivid and colloquial style are 
embalmed, not only such colossal 
figures as Luther and Henry VIII, 
Melancthon and Sir Thomas Moore, 
but the little flies and more insig- 
nificant insects that go to make up 
the common course of human life. 
Like the other great letter-writers | 
have mentioned, Erasmus does not 
hold forth on oratorical theses, after 
the fashion of Pliny and that detest- 
able prig, James’ Howell, whom 
Thackeray so inexplicably admired. 
He writes of all the details of life as 
he sees it around him, and so keeps 
his picture constantly moving and 
alive. To appreciate this the reader 
should turn to the letter (page 23 of 
Froude’s book) which descibes a 
set-to between the landlady and the 
servant girl with a liveliness quite 
recalling Tom Jones. “We fly. We 
find maid and mistress struggling on 
the ground. We tear them apart. 
Ringlets lay on one side, caps on 
the other, handfuls of hair lying lit- 
tered about the floor. After we had 
returned to the table in came the 
landlady in a fury to tell her story. 
‘I was going to beat the creature,’ 
she said, ‘when she flew at me and 
pulled my wig off. Then she 
scratched at my eyes. Then, as 
you see, she tore my hair. Never 
was a girl so small and such a spit- 
fire.’” 

But in addition to the view of 
contemporary life, the correspond- 
ence gives a most interesting in- 
sight into the character of Erasmus 
himself. And here again is a strik- 
ing resemblance to one of the great 
letter-writers I have mentioned, 
Cicero; aresemblance whichit seems 
strange did not occur to Mr. French, 
the historian of Cesar. Like Cicero, 
Erasmus was first and above all 
things, a man of letters. Again and 
again, in the turmoil of his existence 
he sighs for peace and literary 
leisure. In one of his first letters 
he speaks of himself as “ Literarum 
mystes religiossimus,” an expression 
which will touch the heart of every 
true lover of literature. Like Cicero, 
too, Erasmus was forced out of the 
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Charles Scribner’s 


Uorse 


sphere of letters which he loved, the 
quiet sphere, the resting-place above 
the quarrels and jars of politics and 
the dirty broils of noisy priests, into 
a world of tumult and combustion - 
and like Cicero he brought into it 
all his literary temperament, his 
hatred of violence, his hatred of 
dogmatism whether on the side of 
Pope or martyr, his astonishment 
and disgust that humanity could not 
content themselves with the inex- 
haustible beauty and delight of life, 
without cutting each other’s throats 
about preposterous solutions of im- 
possible questions. Erasmus had 
more prudence than Cicero, and 
more dignity. He kept carefully 
out of quarrels when he knew he 
could do nothing but disgrace the 
name of literature. He was not 
seduced by ambition or vain glory 
into rivalling the mighty of the earth. 
And he died in his bed, which is 
perhaps some advantage after all. 

Independent of its interesting pic- 
ture of Erasmus, this book deserves 
respect and consideration as the last 
work of Mr. Froude. Mr. Froude 
has had many to speak ill of him, 
perhaps very few to speak altogether 
well. It is extremely doubtful how 
high he will finally stand in the roll 
of English historians. Yet it is a 
pity that a few faults of temper, 
whim, caprice, should be allowed to 
cloud the merits of solid, serious 
work, After all deductions are made, 
it cannot, I think, be questioned 
that Froude made a permanent alter 
ation in the historical estimate of 
Henry VIII. Probably that robust 
monarch will never be universally 
regarded as a lamb in innocence; 
but for the future we must recognize 
in him something of patriotism, and 
a vast deal of strength employed 
not altogether unwisely. 

And then Mr. Froude could write, 
and to that quality much must be 
forgiven, at least by those who still 
care for writing. The History of 
England offers less chance for this, 
being overloaded with what Carlyle 
called “raw material ;” but what a 
joy it is to read Cesar, or the shorter 
essays, or finally this Erasmus. What 
vividness, what life, what ease! 
Would not one give a dozen histor- 
ians of the modern school, Freemans 
and Momursens whom one admires 
but cannot read, for one writer like 
this whom one can read even when 
one cannot always admire ? 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 


COSTUMES OF COLONIAL TIMES. 
Morse Earle. New York: 
ner’s Sons. 

Miss Alice Morse Earle has given 
us several unaffectedly charming 
books, and her latest, Costumes of 
Colonial Times, is charming for this 
same directness and for the simple 
interest of the author in her subject. 
You may foolishly think that you 
do not care the least in the world to 
hear about what our colonial fore- 
fathers wore, or you may still more 
foolishly think you know, because 
you have seen pictures of Priscilla 
and Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin. However, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have so daintily covered 
the present book that you are moved 
to get it if only because it will look 
so well*‘on your table; and Miss 
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Earle has so deftly introduced her 
subject in its appeal to herself that, 
before you know it, you are reveling 
in a newly evoked fellowship with 
your fore-fathers — or other people’s 
—and as anxious about what they 
wore as, it appears, they were. 
Miss Earle has a dear touch of 
quaint, gentle humor, and so great 
a fancy for the spice of old parch- 
ment and the persuasiveness of old 
spelling that even if you have been 
lacking in these gentle tastes your- 
self, you develop them while you 
read. Aside from the charm of the 
volume in its literary aspect, it is 
most valuable as a book of reference; 
the artist, the player, the playwright 
and the novelist all need it, if they 
mean to deal, in their work, with the 
times covered in Miss Earle’s inves- 
tigation. How she has managed to 
accomplish a volume that is more 
than half a dictionary of terms of 
costume of the time, without making 
the book dull, I cannot tell; read it 
and try to see how for yourself. Her 
presentation of the subject gives it 
distinct educational value also; the 
young folk will find their history of 
the times the more real to them, and 
the more interesting for the side 
light Miss Earle throws on the 
humanity of these colonial folk who, 
we are too prone to imagine, did 
very little but burn witches, and 
frown on frivolity, and fight Indians 
and be brave and noble. One will 
like George Washington all the bet- 
ter for catching him—through Miss 
Farle—at being quite a bit of 
dandy, and will take heart to buy 
with clear conscience one’s own new 
cloak when he remembers that in 
the old times our great-grand-folk 
had their silk negligees, white cloaks 
and plumes, satin cardinals and 
paste buckles, and thought nothing 
of it. 


THE LAND OF 
Veats. 


HEAR?’s Desire. By W.B. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
one-act, one-scene dra- 
matic poem, with fibres delicate as 
moss yet firm as steel. The young 
Irishman who wrote it is proving 
himself able to nourish and widen 
by legitimate means that demand 
for his work not long ago created in 
fashionably literary London by the 
Bodley’s Head’s exclusive limited 
editions. The play was first per- 
formed at the Avenue Theatre last 
March, but it seems better suited 
to the closet than the stage. It has 
no action to speak of, not even en- 
trances and exits, except that of the 
Faery Child. The other five per- 
sons, a Connaught peasant, Maurteen 
Bruin, and his wife, their son, Shawn 
Bruin, and the colleen Maire, his 
bride, and the parish priest, are all 
assembled, when the curtain rises, 
in the peasant's kitchen, and remain 
there till the curtain falls. 

It is May Eve, “when the good 
people [faeries ] post about the world, 
and surely one may think of them 
to-night.” The colleen sits apart, 
absorbed in a Celtic faery-tale and 
yearning for its insubstantial free- 
dom : 


This is a 


Faeries, come take me out of this dull world, 
For I would ride with you upon the wind, 
Run on the top of the disheveled tide, 

And dance upon the mountains like a flame ! 
In spite of the older woman’s quer- 
ulous complaints, thrifty Maurteen’s 
counsel, and mild reproofs from 
Father Hart, the colleen’s spirit is 
divided betwixt desire for that mys- 
tic fellowship, with joys unseen, on 
the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, her duty to religion and the 
household, and her love for Shawn. 
She declares the secret bitterness of 
more than one waning honeymoon 
in this pathetic answer to the priest: 
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it its true significance 
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tune capable of expressing what he 
has seen with words as well as with 
colors. And he is always talking 
about what he sees and making apt 
comparisons, and so from him you 
get a pretty clear idea of Antarctic 
scenery. 

When Mr. Frank W. Stokes ex- 
hibited the pictures of Greenland he 
had painted in 1892 —being then 
artist of the Peary Relief Expedition 

he was derided by certain critics 
for putting so much color upon his 
From Arctic books the 
general reader had drawn the im- 
pression that the polar regions are all 
grey and white and black. But Mr, 
Stokes was right, and doubtless the 
reason why blacks and greys come 
into Arctic books more often than 
malachites and cobalts and 
hues, is that the dark colors, signifi- 
cant of storm and perhaps disaster, 
impressed the old explorers more 
deeply than the daintier tints, mean- 
ing nothing but fine weather. Mr. 
Murdoch’s book is full of color; his 
eyes are always shining over some 
exquisite shade of blue or yellow; a 
color, by the way, not as conspicu 
in the Arctic ice as it seems to 
be in southern bergs. He had little 
to do but observe ice and put poor 
seals to death. You will not find in 
his book descriptions of dangerous 
excursions, nor records of scientific 
observations. Captain Larsen, of 
the Jason, who cruised for a month 
or two off the east coast of Graham 
Land in company with the ship that 
bore Mr. Murdoch, gives more data 
about the south in two pages of his 
recently published in the Geo- 
graphical Journal than the artist 
gives in all his book. The few sci- 
entific points that Mr. Murdoch 
touches upon have been known since 
Ross sailed south fifty years or so 
for instance, that the bergs 
are flat topped and very large 
Mr. Murdoch says one he saw was 
thirty miles long — that the floe ice 
is rather small and the pressures 
less severe than those in the confined 
Arctic packs. Mr. Murdoch saw no 
other kinds of seals than the four 


canvasses. 


rose 


ous 


log 


ago ; 


species mentioned by Ross. He 
saw no Greenland whales. Ross 
says he observed them, and Mr. 
Murdoch and Mr. Bruce and Cap- 


tain Larsen, all three seem to think 
the veteran seaman made no mistake, 
but Professor Flower and _ other 
authorities in London, are not of this 
mind. 

As to Mr. Murdoch’s pictures they 
are spirited and probably nearly cor- 
rect. You screw up your lips a little 
at the height of his icebergs; a berg 
four times the altitude of a ship’s 
masts is no small berg, and most of 
Mr. Murdoch’s are as tall as that. 
Certain of the illustrations, on the 
other hand, are just the thing to set 
off the writer’s descriptions; one of 
the most enlightening is that on 
page 217 of the swell in the pack, 
that troubled Ross. Another on 
page 280, of birds and icebergs in a 
mist is exceptionally good. 

So this book, the record of the 
first voyage into the far south since 
1843, though not important as a sci- 
entific work, stands as probably the 
best account extant of how the polar 
regions look. It is charming read- 
ing; the author’s personality is 
everywhere apparent, and a very 
pleasant personality it is. 

ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 





NOTES. 
OUGHTON, Mifflin & Co., will 
issue the following numbers of 
the Riverside Literature Series in 
linen. They are Whittier’s Snow- 
Bound, Among the Hills, Songs of 
( Continued on page 6.) 
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We are offering for Holday trade this year one of the largest, best se- 


lected and lowest priced lot of books that can be found in Boston. 


With 


hundreds of feet of extaa counter room and a large force of salespeople, We 


feel that we are in a position to satisfy all customers. 


We cannot, of 


course, enumerate one-thousandth part of the many bargains we offer in 


this line, but to give some idea of the prices we are offering we quote 


the following samples : 


BABIES’ BOOKS. 


We have an almost endless line of Linen, Indestructi. 
ble, Board and Fancy Shaped Books, with highly 
colored illustrations that will not wash off. Prices 


from 


3c. to $2.97 Each. 
CHILDREN’ SBOOKS. 


Bound in lithographed board covers, one hundred 


thousand to select from, ranging in price from 


6c. to $1.23 Each. 


A few leaders are as follows: 


Youthful Yarns, series of 10 handsome books, 


size 7 1-2 x 10 inches, 64 pages each, all charmingly 


illustrated and with strikingly elaborate lithograph 


covers, only 


10c. Each. 
Youth’s Golden Days, Travellers’ 
Tales, Boys’ Best Book and Girls Best 


Book 
charming stories copiously illustrated and with extra 
fine lithograph covers in gold, size 8 x 10 inches, 208 


pages, only 


23c. Each. 


Andersen's and Grimm's Fairy Tales, 
size 9 x 11 inches, 276 pages, bound in very elaborate 
cloth covers, with elegant gilt imprint, regular price 


$2.50, only 


68c. Each. 
And thousands of others equally desirable 


at correspondingly low prices. 


BOYS’ BOOKS. 


Under this heading we have thousands of 
of choice standard works to select from, and 
our prices are lower than can be found else- 
Soston. 


where in A few of the many hun- 


died bargains we mention below as follows: 

Fun and Work Stories, consisting of 8 choice 
moral books for boy’s finely bound in English cloth, 
with fancy gilt imprint, regular price soc. sold else- 
where in Boston for 39¢., 


Only 12c. Each. 


Arlington Series of cloth bound books, over two 
hundred titles to select from, 


Only 12c. Each. 


R. M. Callantyne’s, Annie Cowman’s 
in the celebrated Atla 


and other choice works 


Cooks, only 
28c. Each. 


Alger’s, Otis’, Castleman’s and EIIiS’ 
Regular price $1.25, only 


49c. Each. 


books for boys. 


GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


We have a splendid assortment of highly 
moral books in nice bindings, and are sell- 
ing them, in Some instances, at a mere frac- 
tion of the regular price. for instance : 

The celebrated 
Bessie Books. 
ro volumes to select from, handsomely bound in fancy 
cloth, regular price soc., only 


12c. Each. 





‘* Bessie Fairfax Florence at Sixteen;”’ 
and many othor choice works for giris in the cele- 
brated Alta Edition, for which we are the sole 

3oston agents, only 


28c. Each. 





A fine line by such authors as Rosa 
Carey, Charlotte Yonge, Edna Lyall, Miss Ewing 
and others of note, 


49c. Each. 


show 








Elegant Souvenir Books, in White and 


gold, by Mrs. Ewing, Miss Muloch and others 


new edition, beautifully illustrated, published to 


sell for 2.00 each, only 


69c. 


These are only a mere fraction of wbat we have to 


We have hundreds of others just as cheap. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BooxkHys. 


RUSSIA LEATHER POETS, 


An entire edition, from a New York pub- 
lisher, made to sell for $2.50 each, bound 
in full Rnssia leather and gilt edged, the 
greatest bargain in a fine book ever offer- 
ed in Boston, only 


79c. Each. 


The Story of Man, by J. W. Buell, 700 pages, 


size colored 


9x11, 600 engravings and plates, a 
complete history of mankind from the earliest ages 
to the present time; printed from new plates on 
very fine paper and very beautifully bound; sub- 


scription price $4.50 each, only 
$1.19. 


Story of the Wild West, by Hon. W. F. 
Cody (Buffalo Bill), presentation edition, size 6% x 
8% inches, 766 pages, 250 illustrations; replete with 
graphic descriptions of wild life and of the renewed 
pioneer quartet, Boone, Crockett, Carson nnd But 


falo Bill, Regular price $2,50 only 


406. 


We have so many thousands of books suitable for 
Holiday trade that we hardly know what to advertise. 

Complete standard sets, in plain and half calf bind- 
ings, of Carlyle, Dickens, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Shakespeare (in seven different editions), Ruskin, 
Dumas, Marryatt, Bulwer, Cooper, etc., etc., all at 
very low prices. 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 


Children’s, Family and Teachers’ Editions, with and 
without maps and divinity circuit, prices from 


47c. to $4.98 Each. 


Our leader is a Genuine London Edition Bagster 
Bible (by far the best), size 5x7, the comprehensive 
teachers’ edition, with maps, helps and concordance, 
bound in genuine French Seal (with flaps), price 
asked elsewhere $2.50, special for this sale only 


$1.29, 


Episcopal Prayer Books and Hymnals and Roman 
Catholic Prayer Books, in seal, morocco, calf, levant* 
cloth and other bindings, from 


15c. to $3.75 Each. 


Photograph Albums 


We have just completed a purchase from the largest 
importer of fine Photograph Albums in this country, 
oonsisting of every album that was in his establish- 
ment. ‘This gives us a very large lot to handle, and 
as there were only about ten or a dozen of any one 
kind in the lot of thousands of albums, it also gives 
us an endless variety from which to select, probably 
from 300 to 400 diffierent kinds. 


Prices range from 
63c, to $9.73 Each. 
For Albums that would sell at regular r 


$1.25 to $16.35 Jind 
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LITERATURE. 


Labor, and other poems; and Mabel 


Martin and other poems. Also 
Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, and 
other poems. All of these numbers 
have been made more valuable for 
school work by the addition of new 
matter. 

The recent book by Dr. C. Ellis 
Stevens, Sources of the Constitution 
of the United States, which has at 
tracted such favorable attention in 
this country, has won also unusual 
recognition abroad as an important 
contribution to the science of con- 
stitutional government. Public an- 
nouncement has just been made in 
Lisbon that the King of Portugal 
has created the author a Knight 
Commander of one of the highest 
orders of knighthood in Portugal. 


Mr. Selous, the great lion hunter, 
slayer of big game and writer on 
African sport, has been fishing in 
the Highlands. The gillie is said to 
have remarked, in the bosom of his 
family, that Mr. Selous, “may be a’ 
recht for Africky; but 
sportsman.” 


he’s nae 


Porter & Coates’s carefully-edited 
journal of book news, The Literary 
Era, has carried forward its biblio 
graphy of genealogies almost to the 
letter H. ‘The list must prove to be 
of great value to historical societies 
as well as to students of family his 
tory. 


When the late Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was in the zenith of his 
career an anonymous writer sent him 
a few lines of verse and asked Mr. 
Holmes’s opinion as to the worth 
while of the writer’s continuing to 
write poetry. ‘“ Yes, by all means,” 
replied the autocrat. His corres 
pondent was Bret Harte, then a Cal 
ifornia newspaper reporter. 


All who are interested in the de 
lightful novels of Ellen Olney Kirk 
will be pleased to read that Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. will soon publish 
her new book The Story of Lawrence 
Garthe. It is decidedly a modern 
novel, including in its characters 
many persons who represent the ten- 
dences of today. 


Zola has agreed to write an opera 
libretto in four acts for the Paris 
Grand Opera in collaboration with 
M. Bruneau, who helped him in dra- 
matizing Une Page d'Amour. lt is 
to be ready in the spring. 


A book to delight women is 
quaintly entitled Wimpies and Crisp- 
ing-Pins (Harper & Brothers). The 
author is the late Theodore Child, 
whose Art and Criticism and The 
Desire of Beauty -are favorably 
known. The present work is a 
series of studies in the coiffure and 
ornaments of women. 


The Century Company announce 
The Land of the Lamas, by William 
Woodville Rockhill, an interesting 
volume describing an adventuous 
journey through Tibet, the unknown 
heart of Asia, full of strange facts 
regarding its geography and _ prod- 
ucts, and the manners, customs, tra- 
ditions and language of its inhab- 
itants. With many rare and curious 
illustrations, maps, statistics and a 
complete index. 


Two works of unusual literary in- 
terest are in preparation for early 
publication in England: Macaulay's 
Journal and Professor Jowett’s Con- 
versations. The.latter should con- 
tain much wit as well as wisdom if 
the stories told of the learned pro- 
fessor be true. Of these one of the 


best is the anecdote circulated a 
short time before his death concern- 
ing his dislike for the French. A 
young man had been waxing enthu- 


siastic over things French. “Do 
you know, sir,” said Professor Jowett 
to him, ‘what the inscription is over 
the entrance to hell?” 

“ Certainly,” responded the young 
man. ‘It is, Abandon hope, ye 
who enter here.’’ 

“No, sir,” answered Professor 
Jowett. “It is, ‘/ci om parle fran- 
¢ais.’’ 

Messrs. Flood & Vincent, Mead- 
ville, Pa., announce for early publi- 
cation a novel entitled Six Thousand 
Tons of Gold, by Mr. H. R. Cham. 
berlain, London correspondent of 
the New York Sun. This story, 
which deals in a most original way 
with the pressing monetary problems 
of today, recently ran through two 
editions in four days upon its publi- 
cation in London. 


Fitzgerald’s translation of the 
poem ‘that has soothed as many 
troubled spirits as any poem ever 
written, the Rubaiyat, has been 
published, small and rather inexpen- 
sive, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The illustrations by Elihu Vedder 
go with it; they have come to seem 
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which has most carefully preserved 
the monuments and memories of the 
days of the Maiden Queen. At 
Darlington Hall, which was close 
by his father’s house, Darlington 
Rectory, the mother of Walter 
Raleigh once lived, and it is still in 
possession of her family, the Cham- 
pernownes. Not far away is the 
splendid old church of Totnes, built 
of the beautiful Devonian sandstone, 
and standing now as it stood when 
Raleigh was a little boy. 


The Lippincott’s have just ready 
Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. 
They are excellent specimens of that 
weird school of fiction which, by the 
skilful use of somewhat uncanny 
elements, holds the attention with a 
peculiar fascination. 


A book that will be welcomed no 
less eagerly by the children than by 
students of folklore from a scientific 
standpoint is Mrs. F. A. Steel’s col 
lection of Indian stories entitled 
Tales of the Punjab: Told by the 
People. They were taken down by 
her from the very lips of the natives 
in some of the most primitive dis 











so much a part of the poem that you 
are fain to wonder how the Persians 
got along without them. These re- 
productions are made from the orig- 
inal drawings, and some of them are 
as effective as the earlier ones and 
some are not. The Soul’s Answer, 
that delightful verse of Omar’s, em- 
bodying all the philosophy of many 
people, appears, with its illustration 
on the cover of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s Holiday Bulletin of books. 
The Bulletin calls one’s atttention 
to the poem of Omar Khayyam and 
to many other things. Among them 
are a collection of three of the most 
notable of Dr. Holmes’s poems; 
Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Story 
of a Bad Boy, illustrated by Mr. A 
Bb. Frost, under the suggestions of 
the author; Professor John Fiske’s 
important books; Mr. S. T. -Pick- 
ard’s Life of Whittier; Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe’s life of herself, and 
besides other important books, all 
suitable for gifts. 


Froude, it is chronicled, was 
ursed in Elizabethan tradition, for 
he was born in that portion of Devon 
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“ tricts in India, yet these tales, handed 


down solely by word of mouth from 
one generation to another, could 
hardly be distinguished from those 
in a Teutonic collection like that of 
the brothers Grimm; and even closer 
examination serves only to impress 
upon us more strongly than ever 
before the unity of the great 
Indo-European family of nations. 
The volume is issued in the Macmil- 
lan green and gold Cranford Series, 
and is delightfully illustrated by J. 
Lockwood Kipling, the father of 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Louise Imogen Guiney is thé 
author of a volume entitled A Little 
English Gallery, that has been added 
to the Harper’s American Essayists 
series. Miss Guiney’s volume deals 
with the following figures in English 
literature: Lady Danvers, Henry 
Vaughan, George Farquhar, Topham 
Beauclerk, Bennet Langton, and Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. The author brings 
these fading presences into new and 
vivid life, and the essays are full of 
curious, out-of-the-way learning the 
book promises to sell. 
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Ek has been much nicely at 
| stir, especially in this 
nd, over Col. T. W. Hig- 


cent satirical fling through 
sphere of the Chap Book at 


se Chandler Moulton. ‘The 
f the fling was Mrs. Moul 
if the modest words ‘lark’ 
ngale’ in some verse in 
nber Century. Col. Hig 
it once, of course, that 

nd the nightingale were 
is to American climate, 

ed his voice delicately to 


“Why should she meditate 
leasing foreign 


os 


fowl as 


tage properties toravision 
} 


immortality 


two ago I sought Mrs. 
it her house in Rutland 
nd in the course of a talk 


last summer’s peerage in 


in the Chap Book 


x e 


L 
oy ¥ 


LONG 


i 


distinction of being 


ot song.” 


While Mrs. Moulton was in London, 


\merica’s queen 


her latest book, Arthur O’Shaugh 
nessy ; His Life and His Work, was 
published. Nearly everyone com 


mended it at 
thought that 


once. A 
they 


few persons 


found amidst the 


forty-five pages of critical estimate a 
certain bias of opinion which twisted 
+} 


tne whole impression overmuch in 
Chey spoke a little 


fe — of hij gh-lights,’ 


the poet’s favor. 


severely of its ‘ 


of its ‘wealth of glamour.’ But, as | 
said, those persons were few. Most 
people—-including the best among 
the critics accepted the little book 
with regard to the = spirit which 
prompted its writing. For instance, 


the London Daily News, 
Andrew | 


whereof Mr. 
literary chief, ob 
served in the course of one-third of a 
column: “Mrs. Moulton has written 


ang 1s 


we have become weary of his native 
‘women, a-bilin’ soap and singin’,’ of 
his ‘medder-fences, er Aprile weather.’ 
These things are American; 
will be first But 
cept with no less pleasure such, mas 
terful and sweet lines as occur in the 
Dwainie poem. 


so they 


always. we do ac 


Linger, my Dwainie, Dwainie, 
Stay not thy step upon the 


Poised be 


lily-fair, 
casement stair 


thy slipper-tip as is the tine 


Of some still star Ah, Dwainie—Dwainie 
mine, 
Yet linger--linger there ! 
Thy face, O Dwainie, lily- pure and fair, 


Gleams i’ the dusk, as in thy dusky hair 
The moony zhoomer glimmers, or the shine 
Of thy soft smile Ah, Dwainie—- Dwainie 
mine, 
Yet linger-——linger there ! 
With lifted wrist, whereround the laughing 
ait 
Hath blown a mist of lawn and claspt it 
there, 
Waft finger-thipt adieus that spray the wine 
Of thy waste kisses to’rd me, Dwainie mine 
Yet linger—-linger there! 
What unloosed splendor is there may com 
pare 
With tl ind’s unfurled glory, anywher 


, 
| 
What glint of dazzling dew or jewel fine 
May mate thine eyes? \h 
Dwainie mine 
Yet linger—-linger ther: 


Dwainie 


My soul confronts brow and 


thee: on thy 

hair ; 
It lays its tenderness like palms of prayer 
It touches sacredly those lips of thine 


And swoons across thy spirit, Dwainie mine, 
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MONG the recent scientific 
meetings in this city, there has 
been none pleasanter than that of 
the Boston Scientific Society last 
week, where Prof. George H. Barton 
spoke on the Glacial Phenomena in 
Massachusetts. Prof. Barton is one 
of those who nearly twenty years 
ago came together to form this 
Society, and he has never lost his 
interest in it. From time to time 
he meets its members and makes lit- 
tle reports of the progress of his 
own investigations. Of late years 
he has been engaged on the geology 
of Massachusetts, a work undertaken 
jointly by the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey and the state, his special depart- 
ment being the tracing of glacial 
action. It was upon this subject 
that he spoke, his remarks being 
illustrated by numerous lantern 
views. 

In the first place, he referred to 
the general topography of the state, 
which on a line running east and 
west shows a uniform rise towards 
the west. From the ocean to the 
summits of the Berkshire Hills, the 
general surface is quite smooth, 
dipping of course into the valleys of 
the rivers and streams, and as one 
stands on some elevated view point, 
the centre of Blanford or Briar Hill 
in Ashfield, for example, the eye 
sweeps east and west over a vast ex- 
tent of almost level country, sloping 
slightly to the east. So marked is 
this conformation that Prof. W. M. 
Davis has given to it a new and 
special name, the New England fene- 
plain (almost a plain), a name that 
is so new that the text-books, even, 
have hardly yet used it. 

From out this general level there 
rise comparatively isolated peaks 
like Wachusett, Greylock and Monad- 
nock, the remnants of the old pla- 
teau which once covered this country. 
So typical is Monadnock of an eroded 
remnant of the older formation that 
the term monadnock has been applied 
to all such peaks. 

Prof. Barton went on to give in 
part the story of the geological vicis- 
situdes of the New England country. 
After being worn down from the old 
plateau, the level of the land became 
very high through the rising of the 
earth’s crust, and in consequence the 
climate became very cold and there 
was much ice and snow. It is es- 
timated that the depth of the ice 
sheet was at least six thousand feet, 
since glacial scratches have been 
found far up on the peak of Mount 
Washington and one or more bould- 
ers have been found upon its sum- 
mit. The weight of so enormous 
a mass of ice was sufficient to cause 
the surface of the country to sink to 
a depth below the present level, and 
under these changed conditions, as 
might be expected, the ice and snow 
melted. The New England coast is 
now slowly rising. 

During all this time of ice and 
snow and the melting thereof, many 
curious geological formations were 
made, and it has been the study of 
these that has occupied the summer 
months of Prof. Barton. First the 
drumlins were discussed. These 
are the smooth, rounded hills of 
which we have so many — Corey 
Hill in Brookline being a type— 
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scattered over all the country to the 
east and north of Boston. They 
occur singly, and often in pairs and 
in companies, and present many 
curious features. One puzzling form- 
ation is a drumlin with a groove in 
its top or along one of its sides, but 
this novelty has finally been referred 
to the action of a sub-glacial river 
which furrowed out its bed in the 
drumlin even while the ice was rest- 
ing over its top. 

The many curious effects of glacial 
wear were commented upon and 
shown in vivid pictures, the glacial 
scratches and groovings, admirable 
examples of which have been noted 
at Clinton. Quite a little time was 
given to the eschars or kames, the 
long ridges which are such familiar 
objects to those living in the upper 
Newtons or who go pleasure-boating 
along the Charles at Auburndale. 
These ridges —from one of which, 
by the way, Ridge Hill Farm at 
Wellesley takes its name —are long, 
narrow embankments, so smooth and 
so regular that they seem at times 
as if they must have had their origin 
in man’s ingenuity. One of these, 
the one skirting the river at Auburn- 
dale, has been traced by Prof. Bar- 
ton from up beyond Weston clear 
across the Newtons into Needham. 
In New York state, the eschars are 
sometimes not more than a foot or 
so wide at the top, but in this state 
they are much wider. The old 
Indian trails through our towns to 
the south of Boston formerly ran 
along the tops of these ridges, for a 
number of reasons, first that they 
were natural roadways, and again 
since they could give a view over 
the country, a very essential matter 
in those times. There is little doubt 
that eschars are the debris from 
glacial rivers, but there seems to be 
some question as to the pusition of 
the rivers in the glaciers. Some 
geologists think that they were sub- 
glacial —that is to say, that they 
ran along under the ice, with rock 
or dirt beds; while others think that 
they were en-glacial rivers, running 
in ice beds through ice tunnels in 
the glaciers. Prof. Barton belongs 
to the latter class and thinks that 
some of the phenomena cannot be 
wholly explained unless the rivers 
were en-glacial. 

Other features of glacial action 
were considered, the different kinds 
of material collected, the disposition 
of the stones, the boulders; and in 
the consideration of the latter he 
went for a moment from New Eng- 
land to Nova Scotia, presenting a 
view of a tipping-stone some four 
hundred tons in weight, which could 
be rocked by the mere pressure of a 
single finger. Taken altogether, the 
lecture was a most interesting one, 
Prof. Barton representing his facts 
in a clear and distinct manner. 


The comets, of which there are 
two, have occasioned quite a little 
flurry of excitement among astron- 
omers; not that they are brilliant 
objects, for the contrary is true, but 
because they are so faint that but a 
few of the largest telescopes in the 
world have been able to see them 
at all. The first of the comets is 
Encke’s periodical comet. This was 
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expected along in the first part of 
the coming year, its nearest point 
to the sun being on February 4. It 
was first seen on November 1, by 
Cerulli, an Italian astronomer hav- 
ing a private observatory at Teramo, 
in southern Italy. The object has 
been .seen with difficulty in the 
28-inch telescope at Nice and has 
been photographed by Wolf at Hei- 
delberg, he having caught it on his 
plate on the evening of October 31. 

The other comet, which is the 
fifth for the year, was first seen on 
November 20 by Mr. Edward Swift, 
son of Lewis Swift, formerly of 
Rochester, who is now director of 
the Mount Lowe Observatory at 
Echo Mountain, Cal. This comet 
was looked for by observers here 
and in Europe, but without avail, 
being beyond the power of most of 
the telescopes. It however, 
kept in view by Prof. Barnard of 
Lick Observatory, and three posi- 
tias being secured an orbit was 
computed by Dr. Leuchner of 
Lick. This comet, it appears, had 
already passed its nearest point to 
the sun on October 4 and is now 
moving steadily away from us. It 
will rapidly become fainter than it 
now is and will soon be lost to view 
even in the monster 
There are some reasons for thinking 
that the object is periodical. 


was, 


telescopes. 


ARVARD College Observatory 
has placed on exhibition at the 
rooms of the Boston Camera Club a 
notable collection of astronomical 
photographs. These will be of inter- 
est to the general public who can have 
little idea of the development of this 
branch of modern astronomy. A 
large proportion of the pictures shown 
are of buildings and instruments, em 
bracing the busy little ‘hottentot vil- 
lage’ at Cambridge, the temporary 
stations for eclipse expeditions, such 
as that at The Willows, Cal., and the 
observatory at Arequipa. The ex- 
hibition is to a certain extent histor- 
ical, there being shown a photograph 
of planets and an occultation by Prof. 
G. P. Bond, taken at Cambridge in 
1858, while the time-ball, discon- 
tinued some years since, is also 
shown. The South American views 
are beautiful ones, showing admira- 
ably the location of the Observatory 
high among the mountains. Among 
the most striking pictures may be 
noted the solar corona of the Willows 
expedition of 1889. Beautiful clus- 
ters, striking nebule, lunar craters, 
star charts and spectra are represent- 
ed by numerous fine views, many of 
which were taken with the equatorial 
and others with the eight-inch tele- 
scopes. One is a bit disappointed 
that there are not more evidences of 
the work of the Bruce telescope, but 
the photographs as a rule seem to be 
those of several years ago. The ex- 
hibition is a very interesting one and 
will remain open to the public, no 
tickets being necessary, until Decem- 
ber 15, from 11 a. m. until 3 p. m. 


The coming new year will see the 
discontinuation of one astronomical 
periodical and the establishment of 
another, it is said. Astronomy and 
Astro-physics will give place to The 
Astrophysical Journal, of which the 
editor-in-chief will be Prof. George 


} 


E. Hale of Chicago, who has for his | 


staff an exceedingly strong body of 
our foremost physical scientists. 


Young Richard Owen, who is 
about to bring out a biography of 
his famous grandfather, is a curate 
whose years are only twenty-six. 
All his intervals of leisure are given 
to music. He is one of Paderewski’s 
English friends. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


It will be noticed that th, 
above garments are decided! 
a COMPLETE covering for, 
weather, and at the same tim 
very comfortable and distin 
in appearance. 

The overgarment at thie left, 
with Double Cape. is made to 
fit Boys from 3 to 8 years, and 
is sold by us as low as §5, and 
as high as $12 and $15. 

The central figure repr: 
our Boys’ Reefer, which is con 
stantly in demand this season. 
for lads from 4 to 8 years, and 
costs $5, $6, $7 and $8 

The Overcoat with hood, at 
the right, is cut very long. Th 
hood is detachable. The sizes 
run from 4 to 8 years, and th 
range in price is the same as th 
Reefer and Cape Overcoat. 

All these garments are mad 
from materials that combine 
beauty, durability and _ protec 
tion against cold, the Scotch 
and English fabrics, in Warm 
Colorings, predominating, and 
we recommend them 
patrons as among the best de 
signs produced by us this sea 
son. 
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CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 
Boston Music Hall Patriotic Lecttre 


Transferred to 


PEOPLE’S TEMPLE, 


Columbus Avenue and Berkel 
Every Sunday at 2.30 P. >} 
These Lectures we establis! 
years ago and have continued wit! 
over one hundred speakers. Ma! 
among the most distinguished in 
have spoken : The object is to educat 





and especially the young people regarc!ng 
origin and worth of Free Institut 

conditions upon which we can ex} sl 
them. The speakers for Dezember are * 
Dunn, Dr. Ramsay, Dr. Alexander Mchen2 
others. The audience has for many = 
bably averaged 2500. SEATS FREE. 
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AND PAINTERS. 


one in the Beau Monde of 
E New York has been interested 
these last few weeks in the show of 
Portraits of Women which has been 
n for some time at the Acad- 
nit are portraits of all sorts: 
aint old Spanish types; winsome 
slish girlsand women by Reynolds, 
or Gainsborough; - stiff 
iummas by Copley or by Trum- 
; me few ladies—who but 
William Hunt has ever known how to 
paint them ?— Dames du Monde by 
Duran and Sargent, monveaux riches 
y Porter and Munzig —all sorts and 
litions of women are to be seen 
here, too, are nice lick- 
spittle miniatures, done by heaven 
and there are melan- 
itomies by Bonnat and por- 
traits — paintings on enamel — by 
Cabai And among them all are 
ne or two genuine old masters — 
1 Rembrandt, for instance — sober, 
wuiet and rather alarmed and bored 
y the flashy company into which 
they have been thrust. 


It may not be out of place to say 


vyhat a portrait should be. It is so 
ch easier to say what it should be 
ke than to make it right. And in 
leciding what the ideal portrait 
ld be, we are greatly helped by 

rk of the old masters; for 

ess God could’ make better 
painters, but ‘doubtless he 

ever will;’ there have been many ex- 
perimentsin portraiture of these latter 
ears, many new departures; but 
of these are brilliant, 
lever, none have seemed to equal the 
rk of the old men. Much of 
the modern may seem to be in imita- 
m4 the artist in the play who 
meant to paint ‘the back of Julius 
Cesar.’ These men seem to seek 
n eccentricity of pose the interest 
which should come from the charac- 
ter and intensity of expression of the 
model. An extreme example of this 
sort of work is Sickert’s portrait of 
\ubrey Beardsley. In this the head 
is cut off by the top of the picture, 
and one sees only the body and legs 
{ the lanky artist. This reminds 
of Du Maurier’s joke, where Pos- 
thlethwaite or Jellaby or some other 
{ the esthetic ilk speaks of the ex- 
eeding beauty in the neck of the 
‘iysus. Our friend, the colonel, 
g0es round to the British Museum to 
fave a look at the figure and dis- 
vers that since it has been put in 


PORTRAITS 


ynom ; 


many 


pest w 


Museum the Illysus has never 
nad a neck, being but a mutilated 
igm 
Che true portrait should first and 
‘oremost have ‘distinction’; and how 
€W portraits do! It should, that is, 


iave this quality if the sitter is a 
gentleman; and even if they 
f€ not, distinction is not out of 
piace. Some of Holbein’s characters 


j , . . 
_ ‘€lasquez’s Admiral Pareja — 
“OK as if in life they had been pretty 
ugh c 


istomers ; and yet their coun- 
t presentments, while preserving 
tough-and-ready air, still make 
‘1 impression distinguished and out 
{ ofthe ordinary, 

just as the witty Frenchman di- 
n ‘ded mankind into men, women and 
nests, so one might divide these 
Pictures into good portraits, bad por- 
a and—Daubs. That is, some 
"dently look like the sitter and yet 


terfej 


i$ 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 


ee - 


are well painted ; others 
seem like their namesake but are 
badly done; and a large number 
quite evidently look like nothing but 


as surely 


a fashion plate and are _ poorly 
painted at that. A good painting 
need hardly look exactly like its 


model, for it often gives the quintes- 
sence of its owner’s character, leav- 
ing out the hundred contradictory 
traits which obscure it. But a bad 
painting must look like, for this like- 
ness is its only excuse for 
But the good portrait will always 
have the character, the decisive, 
dominating traits, of the sitter. 
Then, too, its technique will be full 
and sufficient. It will not have the 
dauby, scratchy look of the poor one, 


being. 


but will be largely drawn, ‘fatly’ 
painted and richly colored. No 
clever bit of execution shall too 


much catch the eye, but the whole 
thing shall give the impression that 
it has been route and competently 
done. And, more than all this, be- 
side the intimate likeness —the like- 
ness one observes at close quarters 

it shall have the large lines, the 


pose and action, which make us 
recognize a friend a quarter of a 
mile away. Velasquez’s portraits 
have this quality toa great degree; 
rintoretto’s not so much; Franz 
Hals’s still less, and those of most 
other painters hardly at all. One 


great Boston painter, William Hunt, 
tried for this quality and in some of 
his portraits, notably in that of 


Chief Justice Shaw, he got it. The 
modern society painters, Messrs. 
Smee, Slick, and Co., never dream, 
even, of trying for it. They know 
that the last thing’ their sitters 
desire is to look like themselves 

that their dearest ideal is to look 


like some prettier person, preferably 
a French actress. 

Apropos of one of the painters of 
this sort, an amusing story is told: 
A lady made arrangements with a 
well known portraitist to have her 
picture done. The first day of pos- 
ing came and the lady’s maid brought 
a gorgeous dress. No sitter, how- 
ever appeared. 
the artist met our lady. 


my portrait go?” ‘ Well, madame, 











Some time after this | 
“How does | 


as you’ve not posed for it yet, it goes | 


but poorly.” “Why —why — but I 
sent my dress /” 

Its not worth while to speak of 
the pictures I dislike there, but I 
will mention a few which I especially 
did like. There is a charming por- 
trait of a lady in a sort of scrap-bas- 
ket hat, by Romney; another by him 
of the infamously famous Lady Ham- 
ilton ; a curiously smaller portrait by 
Trumbull; some fine Gilbert Stew- 
art’s ; two or three noble Hunt's, full 
of the finest distinction of pose and 
handling; Thayer’s ‘Girl with 
Horse,’ to my mind the finest thing 
he has ever painted ; and others, as 
the showman has it, ‘too numerous 
to mention.’ Only, alas, they are not 
too numerous. For how can good 
pictures be too many ? 


A few members of the Ymerian 
Club met at the Grundman Studios 
on Tuesday afternoon to listen to 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison talk on 
Immigration. Mrs. E. Stanley Mac- 
Farland presided. 
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OVERCOATS. 


The Latest Fabrics 


for Dress Overcoats. 


UNAPPROACHED IN STYLE, QUALITY AND PRICE. 


‘‘Beaver-Kersey,’’ a rare combination of strength and beauty. 
Added to the elegant appearance of Kersey is the -weight and 


durability of Beaver. 


This fabric has never been offered to the 


public except by Merchant Tailors at exorbitant prices. 

Made by skiiled tailors in our Own workrooms, trimmed in 
every way equal to custom work, we say without hesitation they 
are the best overcoats for the money ever offered the public. 

To introduce these superb overcoats we shall seil them at the 


exceptionally low price of 


$615.00, 


ALTHOUCH SIMILAR GOODS ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE FOR $25. 


STANDARD GLOTHING CO., 


395 WASHINGTON 


STREET. 





ON ORIENTAL RUCS. 


RUGS, 


In our Indian, 


and PIANO COVERS in 


ARE 


PriCeS xepr 


JOHN H. PRAY, 


OPP. 





Bargains in Rugs. 


At about this time of year we are accustomed to name SPECIAL PRICES 
We offer: 


DAGHESTAN 


Our assortment of FUR RUCS--in Black Bear, 


exceptionally complete, the prices ranging from 


$4.00 to $9.00. 


The above are in the usual hearth-rug sizes, in plain colors or combinations. 


SPECIAL SIZES. 


Turkish and Persian Rugs and Carpets we are particularly well 
situated as regards unusual shapes and extra large sizes. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


In preparation for the Holidays we have gathered together a specially complete 
stock of DOWN PILLOWS and CUSHIONS, SCREENS--PLAIN 
cg BROCHE and SHADOW SILKS--STAND, TABLE 


Jute Velours or specially made in other fabrics, as 


wellas LACE CURTAINS and PORTIERES in exclusive deigns. 


Moderate. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOYLSTON 





Fully 
worth— 


$10.00 
15,00 
20.00 
30.00 


Goat, &c.,-- 


Price— 


$5.00 

7.50 
10.00 
15.00 


White Bear, 


SONS & CO. 


ST. 








65 
Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 
Mattresses Made Over and 
Returned same day. 
Forniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutiand and Concord Sts. 














eg! hine Habit © Cured in 10 
OPIUM :: cory No pay till curei, 
pe J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. L 





New 
Wall 
Papers 


FOR SEASON OF 1894, 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at COWEST 


PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12° Cornhill, heii 
Ne*' door fo Washington Street. 
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| very child is born a citizen of the 
great Commonwealth of Man, 
but his entrance to it is through the 


family. His practical education 
there, during the most impressible 
and important period of his life, 


stamps upon his mind the cardinal 
What shall 


For on them depends what 


maxims of his existence. 
they be? 


manner of man he will be. When 
the time comes that this question 
shall be asked in all seriousness by 


every young mother and father, and 
the environment wisely made for the 


new born soul, then we shall begin 
somewhere near the root of many 
perplexities. Somewhere near; /ow 


near, depends upon what knowledge 
of ignorance they 
Bishop Taylor has said, “It is im 
possible to make a people understand 
their ignorance, for it requires knowl 
edge and therefore he 
that can perceive it, hath it not.” 
Two antogonistic thoughts, Self 
and All, lie at the bottom of the 
many warring tendencies of the times, 
and the family elements within many 
out oft ’ 
ation of self is 


posses, for, AS 


to perceive it, 


harmony because 
the dominant 
doctrine to the exclusion of work for 
the ultimate and best good of all. 
There, oh paren within the 
daries of eholds, 
at the very heart of the 
our nation, lie 


homes are 
gratific 


boun 


your hous which lie 
prosperity ot 
your domains, where, 
if you would reign supreme, 
bend every 


thorough 


you must 
the 
task for 


energy towards 
mastery of the 
wise and Temperate Living. 

Ask the boy 
day, what his signifies, 
why military strict; 
and you will get at the professional 
necessity of 


why he has a drill 
uniform 


orders are so 


a standing army, of con 
stantly recruiting the ranks, ete. 
You will learn that ‘government 
spends fabulous sums of money in 
maintaining our army and navy, but 
comparatively little in instructing 
people how to live better and longer. 

Why should not our National Gov 
ernment be as interested in saving 
life as in destroying it? There are 
many answers to this question, and 
perhaps one way of answering would 
be in asking another. How can we 
elevate the individual, the unit of 
society, into knowledge on these 
points and begin the practice of tem- 
perate living, that we may have a 
government some day made up of 
temperate people? 

It is to this phase of Home Work 
that we would pay especial attention. 
Let us look within the Home, the 
narrow way to citizenship, and see 
what manner of maxims rule and 
stamp the young minds of this gen- 
eration. First, we discover self-care 
and the teaching of the will to bend 
all things to self-enjoyment and self- 
Then, what is not wanted for 
self is held for the immediate narrow 
circle; beyond this, only a general 
good feeling is given to the rest of 
mankind. Self is treasured and the 
brotherhood is left to take care of 
itself. 

In the light of such moulding in- 
fluences as these, what kind of char- 
acter can we expect? It may be that 
our social conditions demand these 
methods and are resulting features of 
them, Then where shall the remedy 
begin? I say, at the base of each 


use. 





he pe 


individual, of 
home. As a 


each unit, in every 
general rule, children 
re steeped in selfishness from their 
cradles, and nine-tenth of them 
practically taught to dread 
labor as odious and degrading. 

Following the lessons of Infancy 
come those of School, with its con- 
stant and envious rivalries for ad 
vancement and honors, 


are 
useful 


all so intense 


ly individual. The scholar’s tri 
umphs are won over his comrades. 
His glory is their shame. So on, 


from sphere to sphere of active life, 
the same law prevails, producing the 
natural results. Chapters might be 
written on the harmful effect of mark 
ing systems on character formation. 
But let us pass on to the influence 
{ Traffic on character. 
more tor this is 
impulse of trade. 
and luxury is 


lo obtain 
the aim and 
Labor is shunned 
coveted. Now and 
then an individual triumphs over all 
these influences by the force of rare 
qualities or a singularly happy train- 
ing, and what mankind 
might be under wise training. 

l'o present the opinions of leading 
minds on these important questions 
will be the aim of the Home Depart 
ment of THe Boston ComMMmMon- 
WEALTH. We shall review and report 
what our different colleges ar 
to promote the 
ing. Short résumés of 
which Mrs. Susanna W. Dodds, M. D., 
is giving in our city will appear 
weekly. Dr. Dodds is Dean of the 
Hygienic College in St. Louis. She 
is a woman gifted through natural 
endowment, by education and by 
forty years’ experience on matters of 
practical hygiene. Hygiea is a god- 
dess whom we shall delight to honor 
even though it be necessary to sug- 
gest some radical changes in 
as we find them. 


less, 


shows us 


e doing 
better liv 
the lectures 


science of 


things 


HOME STUDIES--No. 1. 


A CouRSE of Conversations was be- 

gun November 9, in a studio in 
Pierce Building, Copley 
general hygiene, by Dr. Susanna W. 
Dodds. A few words concerning 
the Doctor’s work and her past life 
may not be amiss in this introductory 
notice, for she is no ordinary charac- 
ter, as the grand work she has accom- 
plished will testify. 

Dr. Dodd’s ancestry runs back to 
the old Quaker Nantucket stock. 
Her maiden name of Way connects 
her at once with our Puritan history; 
she is a lineal descendent of Henry 
Way who came from England to this 
country is 1630. Antioch College, 
with Horace Mann at its head, ad- 
mitted women to its halls, and in 
1856, Miss Way entered the prepara- 
tory department, graduating in 1866. 
At that time our present editor, Rev. 
E. E. Hale, was a trustee. Follow- 
ing her graduation, and as the wife 
of Andrew Dodds, a young Scotch- 
man whose liberal views were in har- 
mony with her own, she established 
herself in St. Louis. I may here say 
that she completed a course of study 
in 1864 in the New York Hygieo- 
Therapeutic College under Dr. Trall. 
Her husband, who was a soldier in 
the Federal army, contracted a fatal 
disease by exposure in the mountains 
of Virginia. Dr. Susanna W. Dodds 
was joined in her practice in St. 


Square, on 






BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Louis by her husband’s sister, Dr. 
Mary Dodds, with whom she is still 
associated. As physicians they have 
done much for women especially, and 
much for general practice. She has 
written and published a work on 
dietetics, entitled Health in the 
Household, and has contributed to 
many health journals and other pa- 
pers. She founded and has stood at 
the head of the Louis Hygienic 
College for the last seven years, grad- 
uating students who are now dissem 
inating hygienic knowledge in differ- 
ent parts of our country. 
The first talk given by Dr. 
was of the nature of a general out 
look and introductory to the more 
detailed plan to follow. While Dr. 
Dodds herself believes in a high ideal 
for the of cooking, based 
upon the physiological needs of the 
human system, at the same 
perceives the necessity of employing 
what might be termed 


Dodds 


SC ience 
she time 


compromise 


methods with the general public, 
leading them gradually into more 


healthful ways of preparing and com 
bining foods, rather than to attempt 
changes 
and extreme. 
In answer to the 


to force which might seem 
radical 
many letters and 
personal enquiries for menus, recipes 


and formulas we shall have prepared 


and will present in these columns 
such matter as will satisfy the 
demand. 

AT ‘THE BASIS. 

food is mother’s milk, 


b be best 
which needs no sterilization. 
As substitutes, first, that obtained 
from another healthy human life, 
commonly called the wet nurse; in 
that would be, as the 
best substitute, milk from some 
feeding animal, the constituents of 
which are most nearly allied to the 
mother’s milk, probably that of the 
cow. The animal must be first 
healthy, well fed and cared for, and 
one whose calf corresponds nearly in 
age to that of the child. 

If these substitutes cannot be had 
there are still others, though 
good. These have been 
artificial preparations or infant's 
foods, as they are called. They are 
formed chiefly from different grain 
substances, and being starchy in 
nature they are not easily dis gested ; 
hence the necessity of submitting 
them to a process which converts 
them into that which approximates 


sec ond 
clean 


lieu of 


not so 


found in 


mother’s milk. As the child in- 
creases in age, these products are 
sometimes mixed with cow’s milk. 


These are poor substitutes for human 
milk. 

Among the different products on 
the market are Dr. Kellogg’s prepa- 
ration forinfants, Shoemaker’s, which 
is made from the different grains, 
and Mellin’s Food, which is very 
popular. These grain preparations 
which are rather crude for an infant’s 
stomach, will account for a report 
given by physicians in which there 
is a mortality of fifty-two per cent 
for those infants that have been bot- 
tle fed, against fifteen per cent that 
are nourished with the mother’s milk, 
even with all her bad surroundings. 

BABY’S MENU. 
First Three Days. 
Pure Water. Human Milk. 
Emergency— Milk of Cow or other Mammel. 


Emergency No. 2 
Grain Preparations. Infants Foods. 
Sauce and Condiments. 


Rule t—Sleep in plenty. Never awaken to 
feed. 
Rule 2—Feeble children should be fed a little 
oftener, and with less quantity. 

Fresh air, and baby gymnastics.—Best 

Appetizer. 
Recife. 

Pure water; soft and tepid. Biood heat 
98 degrees. From two to three teaspoonsful, 
administered every second or third hour. 
Feed every two hours up to about three 
months of age. 


| 
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[BEAUTY] 


PERSONIFIED EXIsrs 
IN FURNITURE Ag ]7 
DOES IN PEOPLE--AL} 
IS ART AND MODERN 
THOUGHT OUT BY our 
DESIGNERS AND MAK 
ERS IN THOUSANDs 
OF FORMS IN 


HOUSEHOLD | 
GOODS. 


BEAUTIFUL 
Chamber Sets, 
Parlor Sets 
Faney Chai 
iff 


HOLI-| °°" 
DAY Rug 


CIFTS 
Draper 


{fN\antel Beds, 
Extension Tables, 




















Carpet 











Dining Chair 
Dinner 
Pictu: 
Complete | P' 
House | s:. 
Furnishers 


ladies’ Desks, 
Ranges and Heaters, 


BRAND DISPLAY---LOW PRICES 
is ATKINSON 


Furnishing Co., 
827 














a 
CASH 


OR 
CREDIT 








NOBSCOT 
MOUNTAIN 
SPRING 
WATER 


6 Cents per Ga 


62 CONGRESS $7. 


Telephone 359° 











Bradbury's Pharmacy 


Wnhiogten Street. 637 
Dealer in 
Fine Drugs 
Cbhemicals and 
Medicines 


pathic Spe 


637 





B. F. BRADBURY. 


27 Washingt 


ANnDReEw J. LioyD, Ornc'* 
323 and 325 Washingto™ 
Opp. Old South Ch arch 
454 Boylsto® | a 
Avoid mistakes; al] cases 5t4™ 
ery TRADE 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 


first 
underlie 


great 
the 
principles 
indestructible 


RE are certain 
ples which 
‘SS. | hese 


C 
structible, as 


ire in art. In fact, dress 
irt. as well as science; it is 
in answer to the needs of 


race: it is not and can 


ng of stereotyped design. 


lapt itself to the environ 
the individual, suiting itself 
tations, conditions and em 
ts, ind to every clime and 
nfancy of the human race, 


barbarous people, 


there is 
oop eatest simplicity. 
forms mental devel 

lac ‘ of development in 
ples, and therefore 


t 
solely utilitarian 


0 “the 


rests 


upon a 


heat and the 
originated the first 
nd des in the covering of 
man body. Beginning with 
if, it was amplified to suit 
ls of the individual. 
cess of time, thoughts in 


ection from the 
» doubt 
igns 


dress advanced beyond 
utilitarian idea, and the 
became a_ ruling factor. 


little, draperies elaborate 


¢ robed the human form; 
ind adornment combined, 
rank of the individual could 
mined by the style of dress 
So that, starting from a sin 
rht the utilitarian the 


branched out from simplicity 


greatest diversity in purpose 


lesign. This divergence con- 

intil in our civilized life it 
s the height of grotesqueness 
ibsurdity. 


woman can enter, full fledged, 
supreme activities of the 
\'s work, physically, intellect- 
nd morally, she must free her- 
m everything that hinders, 
the rags that enter into the 
d adornment of her person. 
man is greater than her rags, 
welfare of the human race 

er than either. 


here is a vast field of human 
tivit with its wondrous forces 
g vait and asking the female 
enter it. So great will be 
trolling forces, behind, that 

she will or no, into that 
ictivities she must go. For 
Frances Willard has well said, 


ere is not one single place in all 


id the physician ; 


ct 


~ 
u 


1 «+L = 
‘od the divine laws 
Ones 


ried field where she will not 
Yed to enter and do her 
part 


lany rough paths will have 
trodden, many thorns and 

igs will wound by the wayside, 
ese women can place their 

solid rock. Already they 
victims of their own folly. 

| a prey to disease, and 

ts short what should be a 
iman career. Especially is 

s true of the present age; the 
lives of the women go to feed 
or and the surgeon. The 
d diseases of women monop- 
practice of both the surgeon 
and if we under- 
and the har- 
the 


7e+ 


that extend even to 


physical make-up, we should see at 


G 
SEN 


BA 
oe 


nun eee 


ae tc ae ees a es RC 


these 
and 
the 


a gingle glance that 
hindrances, disabilities 
were in a large degree 
our own folly 

It has 
by those who 


physical 

deaths 
results of 
been conclusively shown 
have made a study of 
this subject that perhaps three 
fourths of all these ailments from 
which women suffer are preventable, 


and therefore needless. 


They come 
largely from errors of dress, which | 
will in the next number proceed to 


point out. 


FASHION IFS AND ANDS. 
RESSMAKERS are 

ready to w age 

moters of the b te. 


getting 
war on the pro 
waists so prom 


inent in all the shop windows this 
season. It spoils a good part of 
their trade. For with a good skirt 
stylishly cut, and two or three of 


these pretty waists, all bought ready 
made, one does not need to visit her 
dressmaker so often. It is comfort- 
able, if not completely au fart, and 
with a change of these crisp rust 


ling silk, or soft clinging silk, or 
filmy lace and tulle blouses, one 
feels almost as fresh and trim as 


when summer’s array of shirt waists 
were in command. 


But the truly smart and fashion 
able gown is something like this 
one, just over from Paris last week. 
Of brown wool, skirt perfectly plain 
but yards and yards wide, seven and 
eight the back. Waists, 
se verely simple, fitting like a glove 
to the hand: so closely, i in fact, that 
the shape of the bust is clearly de- 
fined. The finishing touch of the 
costume being of bluet velvet, in a 
modish collar and simple fold around 
the Huge sleeves, of course. 


gores in 


waist. 

Sleeves, if anything, are larger 
thanever. And skirts have attained 
a fulsome flare at the ankles exceed- 
ing either of the foregoing seasons. 


Everything, too, is squared up and 
matched up, and what is found on 
one side must be balanced on the 
other. 





An elegant dinner coat just com- 
pleted by a fashionable modiste was 
of striped black moire with a silver 
vest and sulphurine velvet collar. 


The full skirt swept to the knee, 
while over the enormous sleeves 
revers extended, fully a quarter of 
a yard wide, edged with narrow 
black jet. 

And here it comes not amiss to 


mention some samples of designs 
for evening and leisure gowns seen 
lately at a Boston which has 
its special goods in that line de- 
signed and manufactured for 
own use alone. Of especial beauty 
in coloring in ground tints and com- 
binations of shades, were some heavy 
Ottoman silks, with sprays of flowers 
against delicate backgrounds 
wrought out with such tenderness 
that the scheme had much the rich 
melting effect of Limoges underglaze. 
This, combined with a deeper toned 
uncut velvet in which many colors 
were shown, would be one of the 
richest and rarest gowns one could 
wish. An uncut velvet brocade was 
one of the specialties shown. This 


house 


its 


in white was like an exquisite pearl 


passementrie, and in colors hinted 
flowers. 

One most charming design held 
thoughts of summer rather than 


winter, inasmuch as it reminded one 
of the markings of the sand after 
retreating ripples of the ebb tide. 
Some Irish point lace, shown with 
this goods, harmonized so in detail 
that it made a complete finish to the 
costume. 


Dotted silk batiste makes a very 
pretty evening gown for the winter 
holidays. It can be made up over 





silk 


one in 


white, or the color of the dots: 
the the illustration being 
dotted black and white, accentuated 


with black velvet. The full flow of 
the skirt being unbroken by one 
touch of the solid black, and all the 
more light and dainty in conse 
quence. 


One striking combination in an 


evening waist is also illustrated. 





The of this 


body 
plush, in its lights 


is of plum-blue 
and shades just 
showing the tint of the plum bloom. 
The neck is cut square and finished 
with jet trimmings. Shoulder straps 


and belt of jet; while the sleeves 
are of corn-colored satin. 
Christmas is coming with its at- 


tendant festivities, and a fresh eve- 
ning gown or two will be in requisi- 
tion. A very pretty one seen recently 
was made of a new importation of 
white silk, of Dresden China effect 
in its tiny little rosebuds sprinkled 
all over its surface; and the narrow 
satin stripes on the background | gave 
the whole a very shimmering effect, 
just suited to the time of glistening 
snowcrystals and sparkling icicles. 
This dress’ was finished around the 
neck with a roll 


of delicate green 
mirroir velvet, just recalling the 
tint of the mistletoe, and a bertha 


of cobweb lace fell over the shoulders, 
with a roll of the velvet around the 
bottom of the ample sleeve puffs; 
the skirt being very full but entirely 
plain. 
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iar One Specialty 
is LADIES DRESS 


DRESS 


FORMS FORMS, made one’s 
EXACT sIzR and FIG 

Most artistic and urRRE, 

perfect. Every lady 

and every dress- 

maker should have ¢ . 

one. Saves time, Corresponding 


patience and labor 


to the Person. 





‘Displays forms” 
of every descrip- 
tion 
We have scores of tes- 


timonials from prominent ladies in 
all parts of the United States and Canada 
in praise of our Figure Forms. We = war- 
rant a satisfactory fit for ladies in every case. 
Send for full descriptive circular. 


S, N. UFFORD & SON, 


12 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


Special Notice. 


yinch all pure Silk Homespun for Travelling 
Dresses and Outing Costumes has been 


in critical tests for upwards of three vears, It has 


proved to be most desirable material as it does 
not wrinkle or shrink or rust or spot. It is very strong, 
durable, and stvlish Navy, Brown, Black $2.25 per 
yard, Natural $2.00 Silk Homespun being so inches 
wide is finding ready sale for Piano Covers and art em 
oidery, for three (3) reasons, it never wrinkles. its 
drape is very satisfying, its colors are strong, sure and 
pleasing. Noyes bros. 
Wholesale by Geo. S. Brown, 8 Summer St., Room 2. 


L. 1 FLETOHER & 60, 


THE MILLER HATS 


Always on hand a complete line 
IN 





eco 


TRADE MARK. 












NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts io Measure. 


Lb. Fleteher & C0. 


158 Boylston Street, 


| opp. the Common. 


‘Ulste 


Overcéoats 
TOR MEN AND BOYS. 


All made on the premises, in 
our own clean workshops. 


Macullar, Parker & Company 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


EMBROIDERY 
GOODS. 


Of Every Description 


Rope Silk, Filo, Art and Cro- 
chet Silks in Newest Shades. 


BEAUTIFUL CINE OF FRINGES 
Stamped Goods in every variety 
Our prices always the lowest, 
For Holiday Work we are 
the headquarters. 


J, WARREN BAILEY, 


| 108 TREMONT ST. 
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HE Greeks were clever in their 
symbolical inventions. Every 
profession had anciently its presid- 
ing genius. What would they have 
designated for the modern musical 
critic, with his ears. in every place? 
Surely some figure, many-eared like 
a corn-stalk. Some such image THE 
COMMONWEALTH must now erect ina 
shrine. 
Verily in 
constantly 
the 


the air throbs 

harmony. After 
begins there is no 
cessation of music. We are now in 
the very midst of the whirl. Seven 
of the Symphony Concerts are al- 
ready a matter of record and remem 


Boston 
with 


season once 


brance. At the last Mr. Eugéne 
Ysaye, the violinist, created a genu- 
ine Paderewski enthusiasm; he 


played Saint-Saens’s third Concerto 
in B Minor, and the Ernst-Rossini 
(Otello) Fantasia which so _ con- 
quered the audience and the con- 
ductor that in spite of the dark 
frowns of the critics, who paid him 
off for it the next day by telling him 
he should not have done so, he gave 
an encore, 

The principle of encores is false, 
and unmannerly, but it is so delight- 
ful to have a Boston symphony audi 
carried off its feet by enthusi- 
asm that when one of the prophets 
among the bad manners, 
the greedy asking for more, may be 
forgiven. And the prophets like it 
better than stoning. 

There is no concert this week, but 
next week the concert will be an /” 
Memoriamto Anton Grigorievitch Ru- 
binstein. It will be a doubly sad _ oc- 
casion to thosé of us who remember 
thesmall audiences which that prophet 
attracted to Music Hall. How 
many times have we not heard that 


ence 


comes us 


Rubinstein was coming to America 
again! But the voyage across the 
stormy Atlantic was too much for 
him. The people would have atoned 


for their former neglect; but, now all 
that we can do is to dedicate me- 
morial services to him. That for 
the eighth Symphony Concert will 
present on its programme, the Fune- 
ral March from Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, Rubinstein’s D Minor 
piang concerto, played by Mrs. 
Ernst Lent, and Rubinstein’s Ocean 
Symphony. 

The New England Conservatory of 
Music also commemmorates ‘the 
death of the great Hebrew-Russian, 
Composer by a lecture by Mr. Louis 
C. Elson. Mr. Carl Faelten and Mr. 
Carl Stasny contribute the musical 
part of the service with the G major 
Pianoforte Concerto. 

The Handel and Haydn Society 
has issued its announcement for the 
eightieth Season. The only novelty 
will be Mr. J. C. D. Parker’s Easter 
Oratorio. The Life of Man, espe- 
cially composed for the Society; it 


will be given on Sunday evening, 
April 14. (that is something to re- 
member, that will be Easter 


Sunday.) The Messiah will be per- 
formed on Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 23, with Mrs. Eléne Eaton, Mrs. 
Mary Louise Clary, Mr. Charles A. 
Knorr, and Mr. Watkins Mills; it 


will be repeated on Christmas even- 
Mrs. 
Mr. Frederick A. 
Israel in 


ing with Mrs. Kileski Bradbury, 
Ada May Benzing, 
Mandeville and Mr. Mills. 


ORO ROR OR 


Nathan Haskell Dole 


MORE 


fax 


HHS 


cis 


ps ARS Jays 
the St. Matthew 
Good Friday. 
Egypt will be given in February, and 
Mr. Zerrahn has returned from Eu- 
rope with his strength renewed like 
the eagle’s. I walked down street 
with him last Saturday and can bear 
witness to his hale bluff heartiness. 
The chorus has been strengthened 
by selection and election. Every- 


Passion on 


thing therefore promises a most 
properous season to Boston’s great 
choral society. Nothing could be 


more generous, self-sacrificing and 
enthusiastic than the services of the 
officers of this Society. Without re- 
muneration and out of sheer 
they contribute their time and 
energies, and surely they deserve all 
the has followed their 
efforts to make the chorus worthy of 
Boston’s musical repute. 

Monday afternoon, Miss Gertrude 
Smith, a popular elocutionist, and 
Miss Etta Parker, the contralto, 
gave an entertainment called Stories 
and Songs, at Chickering Hall. 
Miss Parker sang a group of her own 
compositions. In the evening Miss 


love 
their 


success that 


Mollie Evelyn Gregg, who sang last 
season in Prince Pro Tem, gave a 


concert in Fauntleroy Hall, Roxbu- 


ry. She was assisted by Miss Ethel 


Whitcomb, Miss C. Mabel Beaman, 
Miss Maud Stephens, Mr.  F. E. 
Johnson, Mr. Bertram Shapleigh, 
and Master Franklin L. Wood. 


On Tuesday evening last, Madame 
Melba, and associated artists gave, 
what called, ‘a grand operatic 
concert.’ Boston! Boston! that 
pridest thyself on thy classical taste 
and culture—what shall be said of such 
a programme? What shall be said of 
the applause and the zest when the 
Salve Dimora and the AA! fors é lui 
and un-Wagner arias of the same ilk 
are shovelled in, disconnected, like 
plums in a pudding of orchestrial 
selections such as the overture to 
Zampa and thousand times murdered 
Traumerei! Why, indeed, nothing is 
to be said. It is all right. Not un- 
to all is it given to prefer a Brahms 
symphony. Let the Cavaliers have 


was 


their cakes and ale. When Paur’s 
away, let Seidl play: even though 


‘the complete orchestra’ besomewhat 
indiscriminate in its completeness. 
There is room for many men of many 
tastes: a good old-fashioned hodge- 
podge programme is not without its 


charm. It is good to see those 
whom higher or a more severe cul- 


ture is pleased to call philistines en- 
joy themselves: the ‘encore fiend’ 
hath also his place, and when grant- 
ed free field is so happy that his 
happiness is, or ought to be, conta- 
gious. When an audience that fills 
Music Hall to repletion goes wild 
over a high C, that high C justifies 
itself. Zest is the best of the 

Madame Melba was the soul of 
good humor, her nightingale voice 
was as clear as crystal under perfect 
control. Like a happy canary-bird, 
she enjoyed the trills and frills as 
much as the audience did.- That is 
saying a good deal. She sang in 
English the nightingale aria from 
Handel’s L’ Allegro with fluteaccom- 
paniment played excellently by M. 
Wittgenstein, and she put in a ¢Ca- 
denza in Italian style; She sang an 
encore, Bemberg’s Chant Venetien, 


test. 
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with piano accompaniment, played 
by the composer. She sang 
“ Ah! forse lui from Traviata | 
and was recalled four times. She 
sang Elizabeth’s Prayer, from Tann- 
hauser, and in the final trio. 
Madame Scalchi substituted Mo- | 


zart’s Voi che sapete for the piece by 
Berton attributed to her, but in each 


there were trspiri. Madam Scalchi 
sang perfunctorily and not at her 
best. 

Mr. Mauguitre—whose name re- 


else 
frankifica- 


quires an accent on the first ¢, 
might it be taken for a 
tion of amore common name—M. 
Mauguitre sang in Frenchthe Sa/ve 
Dimora from Faust with frank dis- 
regard of pitch, and at the last en- 
hanced the bad effect of his render- 
ing by a prodigious falsetto. M. 
Plancon had apparently a_ cold 
which affected his intonation slight 
ly, but he sang like a true artist and 
his Queen of Sheba aria brought 
him sufficient applause to gratify the 
insatiable audience with Faure’s 
Palm Branches. He was encored 
also in the second half of the con- 
cert and sang The Lost Chord. 

As for the orchestral selections, 
little need be Avant nous, le 
déluge, ‘Thatthey were antediluvian 
made no difference. They pleased, 
and that is sufficient. Beauty, the 
poets say, is its own excuse for 
being, and so is a scratch orchestra 
if it satisfies its patrons. The Sym- 
phony Orchestra is coming back! 

At the Tremont Theater Mr. Wil- 
lard Spenser’s Princess Bounie comes 
to us from Philadelphia, where it has 
had arun of nearly halfa year. The 
music, like the same composer’s Lit- 
tle-Ty coon, is light and catchy. 

On Thursday evening, Miss Minna 
Kellogg, who comes with high hon- 
ors from Paris and London, gave a 
Song recital in Steinert Hall. She 
sang selections from Weber, Gounod, 
Meyerbeer and Victor Masse. Mr. Ti- 
ferro the tenor was heard in songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein, 
and Tosti, and Mr. Wulf Fries, played 
solos by Saint-Saens and Popper. 

On Wednesday evening 
tainment of songs, whistling 
and readings was givenat Eliot 
Chapel, Kenilworth Street, Roxbury, 
by The Bonny Three, Miss Emma 
Ethier, vocalist; Miss Lillian Ethier, 


said. 


whistling soloist, and Miss Zibbia 
Miller, reader. 
At Miss Orvis’s fourth concert, 


which takes place this morning at 
eleven, Mr. Howard M. 
read The Nutcracker and Mouse- 
King; and the accompanying music 
by Carl Reinecke will be given on 
the piano. These concerts for young 
people have proved to be remarkably 
successful, and a hall much larger 
than Chickering’s might have been 
filled. Alas! there is no suitable hall. 

To-morrow evening, at the Boston 
Theater Concert, Manager Thayer 
will bring befcre the public for the 
first time in Boston the famous Mlle. 
Fougeére. 

On next Monday 


evening the- 


Kneisel quartet will give the third | 


concert in their series. 

On Tuesday evening, Dec. 18, Mr. 
F. W. Wodell, baritone, will give a 
song recital in Union Hall. He will 
be assisted by Mr. Charles Molé and 
Miss Ada P. Emery, pianist. Mr. 
Wodell will sing songs by Handel, 
Schumann, Brahms, Rubinstein and 
Weber; by Mrs Beach, Miss Lang, 
Mr. G. W. Chadwick, Mr. Homer A. 
Norris, and other American compos- 
ers. 

Thomas Ryan, the founder of the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, is meet- 
ing with great success at the South- 
ern Conservatory which he has re- 
cently established at Augusta, Ga. 


an enter- | 
solos | 


Ticknor will | 


‘HANDEL wo HAYDN 


EICHTIETH SEASON 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL 


FIVE ORATORIO CONCERTS 


, THE MESSIAH 

De os rHE MESSIAH 

Feb. 3, ISRAEL IN EGYPT 

apr. 12, Good Friday, PASSION ¥V 

Apr. «4, Easter. THE LIFE ©} 
ter Oratorio, by ( D. Park 
the Handel and Haydn Society 


The Creat Chorus of the Societ 
ane Orchestar 


y 


Mr. ZERRAHN, Conductor M 
Season tickets cover the four f 

ginning with Dec, 25 Sale ope 

$8, $6, $4, according to locau 


scriptive circular 


M. R. WARREN'S 


XMAS 
YISPLAY 


Diaries, 

Silver Frame and Clock ( irs 

Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, wit! 
without Silver Trimming 

Gents’ Fine Pocket Books, Letter and 
Card Cases, 

Cigar and Cigarette Cases, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Cases 

Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets 

Dictionary Holders, Desk Blotters, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver, 
Penholders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 


Pearl and FI 


Waterman, Wirt, Horton and (Que 
Fountain Pens, 

Cross Stylographic Pens,Pen Wipers 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cut 
ters, 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 


Oak and Black Walnut Inkstands 

Dresden Ink Stands and Pen Trays 

Silver and Glass Mucilage bottles. 

| Silver Stamp Boxes, Pen Clea 
Pin Holders, 

Photograph Scrap Books and A!bum 

Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand Blotters, Letter Openers, 

| Address, Engagement, Shop 
Visiting Books, 

Whist Counters, Chips, Dominoes, 
Score Cards, 

Cribbage Boards, Playing Cards, 

Backgammon Boards, 

Kalamazoo and National 
Whist, 


| Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine 
Fashionable Stationery. 


336 WASHINGTON 37 


2nd Store above Transcript Office 


Waguetic Physical 


ETTA JEWETT, 
73 Boylstou St., Boston, 
Office hours 11 to 5 


Patients treated at their homes fro 
and after § P. M. 


s 


ing « 


Duplicate 





M as S 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars rewar 
of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Ha 
F. J. CHENEY & CO 
We, the undersigned have known F. ] 
the last 1g years, and believe him p 
in all business transactions and financi 
ry out any obligations made by their fi 


Wrst & Truax, Wholesale biaseelet . od 
Watopinc, Kinnan & Marvin, Whol Drugs 
Toledo, oO. 


Hail’s Catarrh Cure is taken internal! es 
ly upon the blood and mucus serfaces 7 
Testimomials sent free. Price 75c. per 
by all druggists. 
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By Emma 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


WEDNESDAY 


AFTEROON 


V Sheridan 


(KKK MDE 


York, this time, where there 
practically no Wednesday 

But there is the first night 
squeraders to talk about in- 


¥ 


\h, but a first night here 
the Empire Theatre means 


10 late for seats, so I stood 


by the centre aisle, and 
he house come in. And 
little Boston theatre bon 


to wilt and droop, and my 

tle Boston gown and wrap to 

\h, me! but the New York 

" n parade has the faculty of 
rich and beautiful and pros- 

nd happy, whether she is or 

iutch bonnets, for instance, 
showing themselves in shame- 

hion Boston, are almost 

wear here; puffs below the 

s ers are worn with an air of ab- 
solute confidence ; strange and won- 
rful little affairs of opera wraps set 
n these same sleeves and are 

ff at the centre aisle, to show 
wearer radiant in elaboration of 

k shing and sleeves that—well 

I iply wouldn’t dare do it at 


in 


sure, the Masqueraders at- 

house that even for New 

was brilliant; so brilliant that it 

rd to keep one’s mind on the 

1 it did begin. Of course, I 

nate; woman all alone al- 

ind before the first curtain 

had of seats. The 

mall,and someone one knows 

ways appears. I satin David Belas- 

and wondered how it is 

t women are always wishing them- 

Mr. Belasco said it was 

se they envied men the pleasure 

f serving women; which was a nice 

itting it, and probably went 

iis note book for the new 
iy he is writing. 


a 


che vic e 


ey e 


es n. 


iown on | 


[he Masqueraders is another New 
School play. The New School, you 


w, selects a social problem or com- 

n and makes the discussion of 

ts exposition in all different 

ghts and shadows, the chief interest 
y. The Masqueraders is a 

etter New School play than is Sow- 
>Wind. I mean, I think it con- 
re successfully to the require- 
nts of the New School. The social 
selected for development is 

- as interesting and as vital as is 
stion involved in Sowing the 
The plot developing the com- 
ns of the question and drawing 
lusions therefrom is a plot of bet- 
ned and more dramatic in- 
in that of the play with which 
ilready familiar. The char- 
in themselves interesting 


ng the 


torm } 
ns me 


‘ypeés. Sensationalism and broad im- 
Proprieties are entirely avoided. 
S : Here is the story, briefly, of course. 


“ice Darondie, a bar-maid, of better 
‘ecedents than are bar-maids usual- 
1 of many charms of person and 
usiderable delicacy of breeding, is 
in marriage 

“é Skene, a rich profligate, and 
on, a dreamer and a great astron- 
ner. She loves neither of them, 
““¢ marries light-heartedly and 
ightlessly the man who can give 
“TWwealth and position. Her married 
ue pron ptly becomes most wretched ; 
tything goes on from pretty bad to 
mibly v orse; until at last the famous 
“aw at cards takes place, Remon 










at 
at 











staking his fortune to Skene against 
the latter's wife and child. Remon 


wins. The intervention of the sister 
prevents this luck at cards being 
recognized in all that it seems tomean; 
and Aemon, after introducing Du/cie 
into hishome and securing her against 
her husband, leaves her. 

In the course of the play, the ques- 
tion of marriage is set forth in many 
lights. You are given a glimpse of 
the so-called marriage of convenience, 
the marriage bereft of sentiment of 
any kind; of the terrible question of 
the quality of the relation existing be- 
tween people unfit for each other ; of 
the binding nature of the tie and its 
sacredness to a woman when 
tained by her towards a hated 
entirely unworthy husband. 


sus- 
and 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


The play adjusts the situation in | 


the end according to the standards 
of the long accepted conventional 
‘right,’ this without setting forth that 
‘right’ with the logic that has been 
expended on the other side of the 
question. It was here—in the scene 
where the good sister claimed the duty 


of the man to be to protect the purity 
of the woman he loved by submitting 


to the 
him to leave her a woman fit to bring 
up and teach her little daughter—that 
the house broke into a storm of ap- 
The play is likely to be cut 
a good deal before it goes to Boston; 
as it is, the plot really halts too often 
for sustaining the necessary dramatic 
interest. When it does come, you 
must see it. SHERIDAN, 


plause. 


tie that bound her, and adjured 


Three Heroines of New) 


England Romance, 


PRISCILLA. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


ACNES SURRIACE. 
BROWN. 


i. 
it. 
By ALICE 


MARTHA HILTON. 
IMOGEN GVINEY 


il. 
By LOUISE 


THEIR TRUE STORIES. wiwith Notes on the 
Towns mm which they livcd---Plymouth, Marblehead 
and Portsmouth---and 87 Illustrations by Epmunp 
H. GAREETT. 12 m0 Cloth extra, $2.00 


A Charming aolume, dealnig with the 


courtship | 


and marriage of three famous beauties of old colonia? | 


times. tlluztrated with pi 
scape, oloniat houses, costumes of 
min anv pretty Puritan women 


Nora Perry’s New Book, 
Hope Benham. 


A STORY FORGIRLS. By Nora Perry, author 


of ‘“‘Auother Flock of Girls, ”’A Rosebud Garden of 
Girls,” etc. With illustrations by Frank T. Merriii, 
12 mo. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 


“A healthy, hearty story, and one that young read 
ers, and older ones too, will find of fascinating inter- 
est. Boys as well as girls figure pleasantly in the 
book.”—-Bostou Transupipt 

**Miss Perry knows girls as Hughes 
her books are as wholesome as ‘School 


Rugby’’-— Boston Herald. 


Centuries Apart. 


“A novel that will be widely read for many years to 
come.”—N. Y¥, World. 

“This novel is a remarkable one 
Advertiser 


knows buy 
Days at 


*—.Bostou Daily 


‘Graphically reminiscent of me dieval times 

ghtful pfcture.”’----Boston Trans ript 
CENTURIES APART. By Epwarp I. Bovy E, 

Illustrated by W. St. John Hary 12 mo. Cloth 


By the author * 3 “With Fire and 


extra, $1.50 
Sword” 


LILLIAN MORRIS and OTHER STORIES 


q 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the 
Polish by Jeremiah Curlin. With illustrations by 
Edmund Garrett. 16 mo. white and gold, $1.25. 


(Uniform with “Yanko the Musician, and Other 
Stories,’? by the same author) 
Register 


Times. 


"— Christian 


Phila. 


“Full of power and genius 


“Strong and masterful tales 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


tures of New England land- | 
ald times, Puritan | 


and 


A de- 





This Elegant 


Turkish 
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Osi iv ng 


Upholstered in Sultan plush 
color. Spring edges all around. 
Double stuffed and warranted 
strictly first class in every way. 


Why pay $35 Elsewhere? 
When in Doubt— 
You Know the Rest. 


we G, E, OSGOOD CO. 


Retail Manufacturers, 
744-756 Wushington St. 


Doors Must Close 
December 31. 


ENTIRE STOCK 


Must Be Sold, 





any | 





China, Glass, 
Cutlery, Bric-a-Brac, 
Etc., Etc. 


McFARLIN’S CHINA 
PARLOR. 


Prides have been made re- 
gardless of cost, and no Jea- 
sonable offer <ill be refused. 

This is one of tne FINEST 
STOCKS in Bostsn, and offers 
rare Bargains. Purchase now 
Christmas. Stock must oe dis- 
posed of 8 store vacated be- 
fore Jan. 1. 


39 FRANKLIN ST, 


Avoid a reaction after vacation 
Keep the blood in healthy circulation 


Electric, Magnetic Massage and Steam Treatments. 


J. H. TAYLOR, 150 Uremont Street 
Room 4, BOSTON 
Patients treated at their home if desired 


Obesity, Nervous prostration, Indigestion and 





Paralysi successfully treated. 
For Over Fifty Years. | 
Mrs. Winstow’s SootHinG Syrup has been used by | 


millions of mothers for their children teething It 
socthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhcea. 
25¢c. 4 bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mxs. Winstow’s Soorn- 
inG SYRUP. 
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AAS tanven| OGLenT Grete 


FITTED BOXES 


OIL COLORS 

WATER COLORS, 
Crauvons and Pasteé\s. 

Materials for China and Tapestry Painting 


Drafting Instruments, all kinds. 
WEDSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


82 and 84 Washington Street, 
And Grandmann Studios, Clarendon St. 


Mins. Dp. BISHOP, 


Hotel Pelham, 


ROOM 101. 


70 Boylstoneor. Tremont st. 


BOSTON, MASs. 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


eoceccecccecasecocese 

The longest established and acknowl- 
edged the most reliable physician in New 
England ; treating all complaints inciden- 
tal to married or single women; patients 
who consult her not only meet with civil- 
ity, but secure the most skilful and suc- 
cessful service, and therefore avoid failure 
and loss of money; those who wish med- 
icines can get the best known to medical 
science by writing or ca)ling at this office; 
private accommodations for patients by 
far the btst in the city, practitioners who 
have not a private sanatorium or facilities 
for practice of gynecology may recom- 
mend the doctress, who is a medical grad- 
uate, with the entire confidence that pa- 
tients will receive thoroughly | scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


BIBLIA : 


Biblical, Classical 





Devoted to 
Archaeology. 

The American Organ of the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 


and Oriental 


This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archaeology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘ History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, 
24 parts, Monthly. 


BIALIA PUBLISHING CoO., 
Meridan, Conn. 


Perfect Accommodations 


FOR 


HORSES 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for 

bad weather. Best KENNEL to be found 

for DOGS and CATS when ssck or in- 

jured. A Horse Ambulance may be had 

at any time. 

549 Albany St. Co. Dedha 
TELEPHONE 


by over 3000 persons each month, 


and will be 
Six Dollars a year. 


completed in 


BOSTON VFTERINARY HOSPITAL. 
: § EDWARD 
Surgeons } DANIEL Neg SEESETT, 


Calls made day or night. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, aud make no 
charge for services. ‘Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and industries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, mail and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 


Charity Building, Chardon St., 





Boston. 


if the Baby is Cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, Mrs. 
Winsiow’s Sootuinc Syrup for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy for diarrhcea. 
Twenty. five cents a bottle. 


Lt is the best of all. 


4 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


DECEMBER 8, 14, 


eous picture that fills one with terror of intense application and fine 


ENO ENDO OD OLD 


RAMBLES ABROAD 


CONDUCTED BY 


Mae ‘D. Fragar 


ABBOTSFORD AND ITS TREASURES. 

E oroge is no more interesting spot 

in the Old World than Abbots 
ford, rich as it is with treasures of 
every sort, and dominated so rarely 
by the spirit and personality of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Having come into some property 
upon the death of an uncle, Scott 
bought a small farm, upon the river 
Tweed, that was known as Clarty 
hole, and began the work of making 
of this estate an ideal and pictur 
The 
to at various times till it acquired a 
charmingly fantastic ensemble, and 
inserted in the walls are portions of 
sculptured stones from nearly every 
historical building in Scotland. 
There are bits from Holyrood Pal- 
ace, so full of interest by its connec- 
tion with Mary Queen of Scots; 
from Dumfermline, where the body 
of Robert the Bruce was buried after 
his heart had been started upon its 
fruitless journey for the Holy Sep 
ulchre; from Linlithgow, the palace 
where Mary ()ueen of 
born: from the old Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh that was called the 
‘“ Heart of Midlothian’; and from 
a building in the borough of Selkirk, 
where the celebrated Mungo Park 
was born, 


esque one, house Was added 


Scots was 


It was here at Abbotsford that 
Sir Walter enjoyed the pleasure of 
dispensing hospitality in the manner 
of old feudal times, and it was here 
that he accomplished the prodigious 
amount of literary work that finally 
ccmpassed his death. 

The story of his financial difficul- 
ties is too well known to need repe- 
tition, and it seemed a blessing that 
when he lost his mental strength, 
he should fall into the belief that 
his debts were fully paid. 

For a year before his death he 
voyaged in the Mediterranean, a 
government having been 
placed under his orders when it was 
known that a sea trip had been ad- 
vised for him. He gradually failed, 
however, and at length was seized 
with a longing to return to his be- 
loved home on the silvery Tweed, 
and it was here that his death oc- 
curred, 


\ essel 


Two years previous to this event 
the library and museum had been 
presented Sir Walter as a gift by his 
creditors, and after his death some 
friends materially reduced the debt 
upon the estate, while fifteen years 
after, it was wholly freed, by an 
arrangement entered into by the 
family and the publisher of Sir Wal- 
ter’s works, in which all claims on 
these works were given up to him — 
the publisher. 

There is a rare collection of arm- 
our in the entrance hall, with other 
relics that have curious histories. 
One of these last is the model of 
what was known as the “ Bishop’s 
Bridle,” an instrument of torture 
that was put over the heads of scold- 
ing wives, and that had an arrange- 
ment for covering the tongue so that 
a person wearing it could not articu- 
late. 

A visitor at Abbotsford finds the 


study the most interesting room he 
enters, for here are the objects most 
intimately connected with Sir Walter 
Scott as we know him. Here are 
his chair, his writing table and his 
writing desk, and about 
fancy 


these the 
magic web. Che 
desk is made from wood of the ships 
of the great Spanish Armada. 
Opening out of the study is a little 
room in a turret, that Sir Walter 
called his “ Speak a bit,’”’ because it 


weaves a 


was so cosey a place for a quiet, 
confidential chat with a congenial 
soul, 

Adjoining the study is the library, 
a rare old room that contains over 
twenty thousand books, these latter 
showing the most careful selection. 
The ceiling of this room is superb, 
being richly carved in careful copy 
of the roof at Rosslyn Chapel. The 
chairs were a gift from pope Pius 
IX, and there is a writing desk, the 
gift of George III, and a beautiful 
silver urn that Byron presented to 
Scott. 
window in the 
library in which stands a table that 
bears a glass case containing a col 
lection of things that alone would 
enrich any museum. Among these 
there is a blotting book, and a gold 
cloak clasp adorned with bees, these 
having been used by Napoleon at 
Waterloo and left in his carriage. 

Then there is a drinking cup with 
a glass bottom, this once the prop- 
erty of Prince Charlie. It was 
necessary to guard against surprises 
in those old days, and so the cup 
was fashioned in this manner, that 
one might see through it. 

Another curious thing in the case 
is a toadstone amulet set in silver, 
that belonged to Sir Walter’s mother, 
and this was a certain charm to keep 
away the “fairies.” So general was 
the belief in the efficacy of this 
charm, that ites related that it used 
constantly to be borrowed to hang 
about the necks of new born babies. 


There is a bow 


There are three locks of hair from 
as many celebrated heads — Lord 
Nelson’s, Prince Charlie’s and that 
of the Duke of Wellington; and 
there is a skull-cap that belonged to 
Cardinal Mezzofanti—the great Ital- 
ian who spoke fluently one hundred 
and fourteen languages. 

Opening from the library is the 
drawing room, and from the windows 
of this handsome room there is an 
enchanting view across the lawn to 
the Tweed. One of the first things 
that attracts one’s attention in this 
apartment is the portrait of the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, the pres- 
ent owner of this historic place. She 
is a most beautiful woman and she 
is also very intellectual. 

On the mantel is Sir Henry Rae- 
burn’s famous portrait of Sir Walter, 
the one in which he is represented 
as seated by a ruined wall, while at 
his feet lies one of his five dogs, and 
another, a graceful greyhound, is 
looking lovingly into his master’s 
face. The background of the picture 
shows the peaceful valley of the 
Yarrow. ; 

In this same apartment is a hid- 


and disgust; it represents the head 
of Mary Queen of Scots, just after 
the executioner has done his dread- 
ful work. ‘The thing is too realistic, 
and the whole subject, and treat- 
ment, is revolting. It is said to 
have been painted by a brother of 
one of Magy’s devoted attendants. 

Other portraits of note are of Nel: 
Gwynne, Dryden, Cromwell and 
Hogarth. The first two are the 
work of Sir Peter Lely, who left at 
Hampton Court the beauties that 
lived during the reign of Charles U! 
Hogarth’s portrait was 
himself. 

The furniture of the drawing room 
is of antique ebony and was a gift 
from King George IV. 

The Armoury is the next apart- 
ment to which visitors are admitted, 
and here is a most valuable collec- 
tion of all that is curious and nota- 
ble. 

Upon the walls hang Indian dag- 
and curved swords, Turkish 
scimitars, Persian sabres, Javanese 
knives, Old Plug Bayonets, Russian 
Muskets, New Zealand war clubs, 
the Malay Kris with waved blade, a 
sword that belonged to a 
Chinese Tartar, a pair of spurs that 
once were worn by a Mexican, a 
clasp knife that did its duty fora 
Spanish bull-fighter, and scores of 
other weapons from every part of the 
world. 

Upon the walls of an inner portion 
of the armoury there hang three draw- 
ings, characteristic scenes in earlier 
days. One is called the “ Dish of 
Spurs,” and illustrates an old border 
custom that prevailed in the house- 
hold when the larder was bare. The 
wife placed before her lord and mas- 
ter a dish that contained only a pair 
of spurs, and this hint was sufficient 
to send him, with his followers, upon 
a raid after the cattle of his neigh- 
bors. 


done by 


gers 


once 


The second drawing is called the 
“ Keiver’s Wedding,” and illustrates 
the sad result of one of their raids, 
in which the young lord is caught 
and about to be hung, when Lady 
Flibank proposes to her husband 
that young Harden be given his 
choice between death and a marriage 
with their daughter, whom they found 
it difficult to dispose of, as she is so 
pjain that she is known far and wide, 
as “ Muckle-mouthed Mag.” 


The young Laird finds it difficult 
to choose between these two evils, 
and is thrown into confinement for a 
period in which he mayreflect. The 
mother is wise in her generation, and 
allows her daughter to visit the 
Laird in prison, and by her cheerful 
disposition and pleasant manner she 
wins his heart, and they are married. 
The most interesting part of this 
story is, that Sir Walter descended 
from them. 

The third drawing shows the di 
lemma of the proud old family where 
the shoes were scarce, and a certain 
Sir Gilbert Elliot came to woo Miss 
Scott, of Harden, and it was neces- 
sary to put the best foot forward. 
Mrs. Scott by judicious exchange 
and planning, saves appearances and 
makes a brave show before the lover. 


A BOSTONIAN, 


|" is always pleasant to chronicle 

the doings of the American girl 
abroad, whether she is making the 
“grand tour” and taking keen men- 
tal notes in her bright way, or is en- 


gaged in some 
study. 

There is a Boston girl now in Italy, 
who has before her a brilliant future, 
and her success will be the result of 
love for her profession, of courage 
that will be daunted by nothing and 


special course of 


work. 

Katherine 
daughter of William 
born in Boston, on Dudk 
May, 1874, and received | 
tion in our schools. 


;. & 


From an early age she n 
a decided taste for music. 
her sixteenth year received 
instruction, both vocal a; 
mental. Having gradu 
Smith decided, if her voic: 
it, to educate herself for 
stage, and placed herself 
tuition of Signor Giovan 
coni, an artist admirably a 
judge of her capabilities, ul 
pare her for the stage. 

After two years and a half 
study, here in Boston, M 
and her mother went t 


Dinsmore Sp 








Signor Ronconi, and sett] 
selves in Florence, where t 
Hert 
careful course of study has 
lowed, that has included 
singing itself, with voice 
and dramatic action, but a 
portion of time has been di 
the languages and to a stri 
of physical training. 


been for two vears. 


Signor Ronconi directs | 
in all her studies, and her pr 
is done entirely 
vision. 


} 
unde! 


Miss Smith’s voice is a 
dramatic soprano and she 
derfully under control. = Sh¢ 
with a remarkable memory 
her score thoroughly in s 
grand operas. She is a girl 
did physique and most attra 
sonality, she is blessed w 
determined will to succeed, 
faces the difficulties in her 


a courage that will bring her 


victor. 


I met Miss Smith in Flore 


last August, while she was 
for a day from Livorno, 

was enjoying the sea baths. 
a thorough Bostonian and | 


ward with eagerness to her 


home, at which period she 
bring some fresh laurels 


those already won by so man 
American girls. 


Her life in Florence has | 
quiet, and she has kept out 
as Signor Ronconi wishes t! 
be no disturbing elements 
work. But there is a char 
in the musical atmosphere 


and she speaks the language we 


This winter Mrs. Smith 
her daughter to Milan, whe! 
Ronconi will still direct he: 
where she will hear the gre 


at La Scala, and it is there tha 


will probably make her de! 
near future. 
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A) SOCIAL 


CONDUCTED BY 


Marion Howard 


° ° 
<< on 


N of the coming week will 
A b Rose Reception, on Mon- 
gy in Music Hall, tendered 

Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean 

ster Cathedral, England. 

» under distinguished pat 

y nder the auspi es of the 

5 City Mission. Bishop 
will Dean Hole, 

deliver a brief address on 

The Dean is 
ind has in his English 


present 


ind Bores. 
rist 1 
irden of roses numbering 
He has worn the 
vardener as well as the 
Mason for fifty 
each the symbol 
od Dean Hole is a 
ibout the 
und exactly his height 

inches. He has a 
y, sympathetic nature, like 
Brooks. During 
town he will be given 
several receptions and small affairs. 


ind trees. 


the | ree 

rs a finds in 
Ss man, size of 
wkKeray 
six feet three 
our 
mented Phillips 


§ sta in 


Ni club hereabouts has during its 


iste .ccomplished more than 

) the Cantabrigia of Cambridge. It 
ed on altruistic lines, 
) i ind it believes in the 
5 s of its province to minis 

t to be ministered unto. 

al t ( tabrigia has not been false 
il is demonstrated fully by 

ts plans for the coming 

heir lectures are open to 

heir classes in litera- 

irt and science are un- 

idership, and their social 

re eagerly anticipated. Club 


vs are held in the 

f. E. Church, North 
I ‘partments 
it a private 


Epworth 
Avenue; the 
with the 
residence and 
rge social functions are usually 
Odd Fellows Hall. 
demonstration 


ng began on 


meet 


\ course 
lectures on 
Thursday in the 

Hall Building at 10 a. m., to 

ied weekly. On next 
sday Miss Fannie M. Farmer, 
of Boston Cooking School, 


on Macaroni and Pastes. 
ent Events class met on 
ening with Mrs. L. S. 


kett, when Mr. Michetaro Hisa, 
se student, spoke on the war 
Japan and China. An in 
eption and dance was given 
Club in Odd Fellows Hall on 
esday, which proved to be an 


nally brilliant affair. Mrs. 
M. H. Merrill is the organizer and 
resident. 
‘ aa . 
urs. A. M. Palmer, president of 


essional Woman’s League of 
, will address the Womans 
sociation at its next literary 

ng at the Parker House, Dec 
*at four o’clock. Miss Vining, 
’s auditor, will be in charge 


| TK 


held an 
meeting 
Bellevue 
2ec1ievue. 


‘he College Club 


siness 


impor- 
on Saturday 
As recently 
-d, the membership has been 
d to 250 and there is still 
This club, composed 
t graduates of institutions of 
“slate rank, is an important one 
_ “f community. Their Monday 
“aS are delightfully social, particu- 


t ine 
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larly on the second Monday in each 
month, which 


is ‘guest day,’ when 
their tea tables are made more or 


less decorative by their arrangement 
about the room, and by the taste dis 
played in the 
nothing of the pretty g 

attendants. Mrs. L. Shannon Davis 
of Brookline is the Club’s president, 
and her graciousness, tact and refine 
ment add much to the pleasure 
gained in contact with these college 


colors used, to say 


gowns of the fair 


bred-girls. The honorary mem 
bers of the club are: Mrs. Durant, 
Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Claflin and Mrs. 


Talbot. Many dignitaries have been 
entertained past and will 
be during the coming months. Dean 
Hole will probably be a guest of the 
club during his stay in town. 


in seasons 


Tuesday at homes are held by 
Mrs. Shaw and daughter, Helen Mar 
Shaw, at 7o Trinity Terrace; by 
Mrs. Washington G. Benedict, 150 
Huntington avenue; and by Mrs. 
Ferdinand Emerson of The Illsley. 


Mr. Walter Gilman Page holds 
studio at homes on Wednesday after 
residence, go Westland 
avenue, overlooking the Fens. Mr, 
F. H. ‘Tompkins receives on the same 
day at 398 Northampton street. 
Both gentlemen are members of the 
Unity Art Club. 


noons at his 


There were many theatre parties 
at the Columbia on Monday evening, 
but the brightest group was formed 


by the Floral Whist Club. Special 
Souvenir programs were used by 
them, consisting of gold-lettered 


and buff satin 
was the cast of 


cards tied with blue 
ribbons. On each 
characters and names of the club 
members, who are Miss Charlotte 
Loeb, Miss Lillie Rosnosky, Miss 
Lulu Hirsh, Miss Lillie Sterne, Miss 
Belle Shelenberg, Miss Miriam Sil- 
verstone, Miss Fannie Rothenberg, 


Mr. Basch, Mr. G. Ranger, Mr. 
A. Hirshberg, Mr. M. Rosenthal, 
Mr. M. Wineburgh, Mr. H. M. 
Hirsh and Mr. E. G. Sterne. 





The Cadets are moving into the 
headhouse of their new Armory. 
Col. Edmunds has been presented 
with a number of ancient guns and 
pistols used by the Puritans. Re- 
hearsals of Upidee are going on. It 
is said to be the best yet of the 
Cadet pieces. 


Cards are out for the marriage of 
Miss Clara Louise Hight of Neponset 
and Mr. Charles A. Hall at All 
Saints Church, Ashmont, Wednesday, 
Dec. 12, at 8 o’clock. 

Miss Catherine Amory Codman, of 
17 Brimmer street, is to give an at 
home for her cousin, Miss Gertrude 
Codman Parker, this afternoon, fiom 
4.30 to 7. Miss Parker is a guest at 
The Ludlow for the winter. 





The arrangements are nearly per- 
fected for the Oriental Festival in 
the Grundman Studioson Wednesday, 
Dec. 12. All the scenery is well un- 
der way, and the costume committee, 
which met on Tuesday and Friday 


with Mr. Abbott, announce satisfac- 
tory results. Rehearsals are going 
on for the play to be presented be- 
tween the dances, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Erving Winslow. Miss 
Annie Payson Call will dance, and 
Mr. Claude Fisher will play the vio- 
lin. The festival will be under the 
patronage of the following members 
of the association of Art Stddents: 
Mr. Holker Abbott, Mr. Frank W. 
Benson, Mrs. Henry Whitman, Mrs. 
Francis E. Bacon, Mr. Ernest F. 
Fenollosa, Mr. I. M. Gaugengigl, 
Prof. Charles "Eliot Norton, Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Sears, Mr. Ross Turner, 
Mr. C. Howard Walker, Mr. H. Win- 
throp Pierce, and Gen. Charles G. 
Loring. 


Miss Jane Hammond will give an 
afternoon tea today, from three to 
six, in her studio in Evans Building. 
Miss Hammond is at home informally 
on Thursdays. 


Mrs. Marion McBride will take up 
winter quarters at the Parker House. 


She is actively interested in the 
special departments, organized by 
her, in the coming Pharmacy Fan 
in May. These will be devoted to 


hospital work, the school room, child 
culture, cooking for invalids, hygienic 
dress, scientific cooking and so on. 
The coming exhibit will be entirely 
novel and will interest the 
public as well as thinking men 
women. 


general 
and 


Probably one of the most artistic 
of the studios in Grundman Build 
ing is that of Miss Helen McKay, 
formerly of Marlboro street. She is 
at home informally on ‘Tuesdays, 
and meet congenial 
people there and to be served with 
tea and dainties by some society 
friend of the young artist. Miss M« 
Kay, while she excels in china paint 
ing, has talent for water-colors, one 
on her walls of a scene in Medford 
near her home is a fair sample of her. 
skill. Miss McKay is presumably 
one of the best of our young amateur 
actresses, and she possesses many ac- 
complishments, that of hostess being 
one of them. Mrs. Philip Hale 
was among her ‘Tuesday callers. 
Mrs. Hale is quite an artist herself, 
as well as a musician, and is fre- 
quently met at the about 
town. 


one is sure to 


studios 


Dr. Taylor, president of Vassar 
College, will be entertained on New 
Years afternoon at the residence of 
Miss S. L. Day, 280 Newbury street, 
from four to six. 


Mrs. Emily Selinger will give a 
small reception at her studios in 
Stone Building on Sunday evening, 


Dec. 9, from 8 to 10, to Marie Bur- 
roughs. It will be informal. Mrs. 
Selinger’s studios are not sufficiently 
large to hold her many friends, so 
her invitations for this event are 
necessarily limited. 

Several Brookline ladies are ar- 
ranging for a set of dances, in Pierce 
Hall, to commence the middle of 
January. ‘The first of the four given 
will be a cotillon. 





Mrs. George Harris of Buckminster 
Road, Brookline, will give a reception 
this afternoon from , ie to six, for 
which many cards have been issued. 
Mrs. Harris will be assisted by her 
daughter, Miss Harris. This is their 
first season here, as their former 
home was Salem, Mass., where they 
are widely known in society circles. 
Miss Harris will be quite an acquisi- 
tion to the younger set in Brookline. 


| 
| 
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Elegant and Useful 
Holiday 
— Olits 


WINTER STYLE 
Mackintoshes 


AND 


Cravenettes. 


London Novel- 
beautiful 


The latest Parisian and 


ties in varied and colorings. 


Fine Grade Storm Garments of Every 


Description 


Headquarters for all Sorts of Season- 


able and Useful Gift Offerings, including 


Umbrellas, 
Atomizers, 
Rubber Toilet Sets, 
Hot Water Bottles, 
Storm Hats, 
Rubber Toys. 


IN FACT IF IT’S RUBBER 
WE'VE GOT IT! 


2TROPOLITAN 
Rubber Co. 


SUMMER STREET, 
4 Near Hovey's 
CLEVE & KRIM. 


XMAS NEAR. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR, mol: 
lessly removed by electricity without dis- 
comfort, mark or return. A special gentle 

process, approved by physicians, absolutely sure. 
Consultation or correspondence cordially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 


, and warts pain 





GOLD MEDAL DIPLOMA. 


AND 





MME. PINAULT" S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 
Perfumes and Invigorates the body, 
system, cures inflammation, and 


softens and whitenus the skin, 


MANICURING 50. 


soothes the 
urprisingly 





Free sample of Hygienic Lacta 
to all callers this week 


37 Temple Place, 


Bath Soap 


Boston. 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Works of firt 


AND 


Views from all 





a Parts of 
_ io 

Send 15 cts. for Catalogues of 14,000 subjects. 
Glass Panels, Art Calendars and Small 
Framed Pictures 


FOR ThE HOCIDAYS. 
| SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington Street, Boston 
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OST of the sthtsiie at the theatres 
this week have been worth see- 
ing; some of them have been very 
well worth seeing. Marie Burroughs 
has made her first appearance as a 
star; Roland Reed, and Mrs. Langtry, 
with a new play, and the Gaiety Girls 
and the Claxton-Jaunauschek com- 
pany are all in town, and, at the Tre- 
mont, there is the Eleanore Mayo 
company in Mr, Spenser’s light opera, 
The Princess Bonnie. 


i ge writer was present at the first 

appearance of Miss Mayo about 
a year ago, and reme mbers cle arly 
how pretty she was, and how well she 
sang. It wasin New York, and the 
opera was Mr, Julian Edwardes’s King 
René’s Daughter, a very good piece 
of composition; it did not deserve to 
die so soon. ‘The orchestration was 
elaborate; in fact the music reminded 
you of modern Italian school, Though 
quite too heavy for the delicate motif 
of the plot, in itself it was excellent. 
Miss Mayo had a fine prayer to sing, 
and she did it amazingly well and 
next day the Tribune and even the 
captious Post were full of praise for 
her, and Mr. Reginald de Koven, in 
the World, was in raptures. After 
King René’s Daughter ceased to be, 
Miss Mayo sang for a while in con- 
cert, and, last September assumed the 
leading role in Princess Bonnie, The 
opera and Miss Mayo achieved much 
popularity both in Philadelphia, and 
on the road, before coming here. 
Miss Mayo’s voice has gained in 
depth and flexibility since she was 
King René’s Daughter and has lost 
none of the exquisite velvety quality 
that won the ears of her first audience. 
There are still a few defects in her 
method, and it is said she is going 
abroad to have them trained away. 
It is not rash, if this rumor be well 
founded, to predict for her the great- 
est triumphs — perhaps even in grand 
opera. 


VIDENTLY she has faith in Mr. 
Spenser’s opera, and she is a 
young woman of ideas. ‘ Never was 
there a clearer proof,” she said after 
the performance a night or two ago, 
“of the growing desire of every one 
for high class light opera — opera, 
you understand, containing music of 
some value and fun that is not 
horse-play—than the success we 
have had with the Princess Bonnie. 
Everywhere our audiences have been 
enthusiastic over both the music and 
the fun. That is one more indica- 
tion, isn’t it, to add to many others, 
that people are tired of music that 
is all jingle, and comedy-play that is 
chiefly antics? Of course it is nat- 
ural that the public taste, which you 
know, swings like a pendulum, should 
sway back from farce-comedy, but I 
am sure there are other causes for 
the change, besides the repulsion 
which comes from satiety, I have 
seen what I deem clear indications 
that the presence of the grand opera 
company in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston and elsewhere, has 
had a definite effect for good on the 
musical taste of the people. Those 
who have heard that fine company 
do not care to go, the next evening, 
to hear a trivial performance, and 
their influence spreads wider than 
one would think.” 
Perhaps Miss Mayo herself may 
one day be a member of that ‘fine 
company.’ 
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RS bia at the 
again been impersonating a 
coarse creature. Esther Sandraz is 
not as unpleasant a young woman as 
was Mrs. Desmond, but she is suffi- 
ciently disagreeable, nevertheless. 
The impertinent remarks she has to 
make, Mrs. Langtry renders with a 
piquancy that seems quite unaffected, 
but the actress’s idea of the expres- 
sion of strong emotion seems to be 
that when you are excited you stand 
still and roar. However her part of 
the performance was in general satis- 
factory ; much better than that of 
the support. In turn it is fair to say 
that the acting of everyone was ham- 
pered by the badness of the play. 
The speeches, essentially French, 
sound strange from English lips. 
The plot is well conceived but its 
development is marred by the intro- 


Park, has 


ELEANORE 
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corruscations as with the lines of the 
play. A successful run is certiainly 
due to this pleasing comedy. 


ISS Marie Burroughs at the 
Columbia has quite overcome 
that slight feeling of misprision in 
her audiences, that the actress who, 
after winning fame in the company 
of some great star, strikes out for 
herself always has to meet. Her 
role in the Profligate, Mr. Pinero's 
good play, is strong and she enacts 
it with unvarying good taste and dis- 
crimination, 


At the Boston Theatre In Old 
Kentucky has played to un- 
commonly large audiences. At the 
Castle Square, Mr. Rose’s drama, 
Captain Paul, with its astonishingly 
realistic third act, has increased the 
popularity it has had ever since the 
first week of its run. 


HE Hollis St. stage has been gor- 
geous with bright costumes this 


week, and lively with frisky young 
women, The impression you carry 
away from the Gaiety Girls is 


that there is more grace in the world 
than you had thought. Miss Cissie 
Fitzgerald is a girl with a curiously 


MAYO 


(At the Tremont Theatre.) 


duction into certain. situations of 
lines which no real human being 
would ever have uttered under the 
circumstances, Mr. Grundy could 
cut these things out and make a good 
play out of Esther Sandraz, 


R. Roland Reed came to the 
Boston Museum on Monday 
evening, for his ninth yearly engage- 
ment here, with an enteriaining com- 
edy bright and fresh, The Politician. 
It is a travesty upon the politician 
and upon the woman of the Nine- 
teenth century. The play, in which 
by the way, a most conspicuous 
feature is the absence of the villain, 
is capitally conceived and neatly 
developed, the climax at the third act 
when the returns are brought in from 
from the convention, is almost as ex- 
citing as newspaper row on election 
night. The cast is excellent; the 
ladies in particular perform their 
roles with spirit and fidelity. As 
General Josiah Limber, the politician, 
Mr. Reed kept the audience continu- 
ally amused on the opening night 
quite as much with his ex fempure 





sweet smile and an astonishing sup- 
pleness of figure. Miss Grace Palotta 
is exceedingly pretty and vivacious. 
Miss Decima Moore, a demure young 
woman, sings pretty well; In short 
the performance is good of its very 
dashing kind. 


The Cross Roads of Life is coming, 
after a succssful tour of the West and 
Canada, to the Grand Opera House 
on Monday. It is a drama of realis- 
tic scenery and stormy passions. In 
one scene —the Harlem tunnel in New 
York—the Albany express is saved 
from distruction by a human rope 
formed by two men and a girl. 





Rev. Edward Everett Hale will give, 
for the benefit of the Central Lend a 
Hand office, a series of three readings 
from his own works, in the Old South 
Meeting House, on the afternoons of 
December 27, 29 and31. The first 
reading will be If Jesus should come 
to Boston; the second, Recollections 
of People I Have Known; the third, 
from In His Name. 





Amusements. 
SQUARE 


CASTLE sheath. 


421 Tremont Street. 
Evenings at 8 Wed. and Sat. M 
EDWARD E. ROSE, 


Telephone Call, 977 Tren 


2nd Month, 


“The Greatest Success in Years.» 


Capt. Paul 


By EDWARD E. ROSE. 
Branch Ticket Office, 175B Trem 


Lessee and M 


Telephone 3901, Boston 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop F. (. PILI 
MONDAY, DEC. | 


THE 
OLD 
SOUTH 


50 performers. 
SUNDAY EVENING CONCERT, 
Prices, 10, 25, 85, 50 Cents. 


BOW DOIN SQ. THEATRE. 


CHAS. F 








ATKINSON, Ma 


A Superb Spectacular 


Production of 


PAUL KAUVAR. 


Evenings at 8, Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
Next Week--HUMANITY. 


GRAND OPERA House 


1172 Washington St. Tel 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE, Less« 


Evgs. at 8. Mats. Tues., 


WEEK DEC. 10. 
First Boston Presentation of 


The CrossRoads of Lil 


with Edmund Collier and a Great 


(SADIE HASSON. 


Thurs. and 


NEXT 
WEEK 


BF. KEITH'S == 


Week of Dec. 10 
THE PHINNEYS, 





European Aquatic Marvels. 


And a Monster Vaudeville bill. 


Continuous Performance 10 a.m .t0 10. 30 p.™ 


Prices, .25, .35, -§0, -75, $1.0 


BOSTON. MUSEUM 


Evgs. at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat 


A CREAT POPULAR SUCCESS 


ROLAND REED sew cos 
‘imme. THE POLITICIAN 


SATIRE 
2 1-2 HOURS OF LAUGHTER 
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ELEOTION NOTICES. 


y of Boston. 


City Clerk's Office, 
December 4. 1894 





I certify that the following is a list of 
all inations mad as provided by t 
Fl act of 1893, of candidates to be voted 
‘ City Election to be held in this city 
D r ll, 1504 
” ttes J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk 


For Mayor-—Vote for One. 


" Curti#, 74 Highland St . Republican 
Ed ehas P. Field, 9O West Springtield 
-= . .. People’s Party 
Al r t l, 74 Apple ton St... ...Probibition 
Fr » Peabady, > 


391 Common 
oeeeses yemocrat k 


wed AY 
For Street Commissioner—Vote for One. 


J Pr. Dore, 374 Dudley St.. 
Re put 





ican, D mocratic 
For Aidermen— Vote for Seven. 


H ; Allen, 30 Lambert St., 
1 Republican 


Da Barry, 5 Taylor St., Ward 16,D nocrat 
Bond, 556 Broadway, Ward 
" Republican Citizens’ Nom Paper 
‘ Bryan is Walpole 8 
i 19 ; . ; aé , .Republican 
t Dever, S82 Mt. Pleasant Av 
as 0... aa ae! ‘Democratic 


Ja s | Dolan, 20 Delle AV., Ww ard 
’ Workingmen'’s Political League 


aur Donegan, 431 Third St., 
rc | ; . \ople’s Party 
Per \ Dyar, 34 Isabella St., Ward 
a Republican 
T \\ Flood, 600 Bast Fourth St 
14 ‘ Democratic 
C I Folsom, 38 Romsey St ; 
W ‘ "Republic an 
Jax 57 Chestnut St., W ‘ard v, 


Republican Independent Nom. Paper 
Jonas Hagar, 3 Lamont St., Ward 
1D... o sovsbns senedcceseyess People’s Party 
: W. Hallstram, 123 Dartmouth 
s Ward ll. 

Republican Independent Nom Paper 
Samuel Kelley, 226 Fifth St., Ward 15 Citizens 
Wi W. Knox, 351 Centre St. 


War 22 20s susctsas Pe ple’ s Party 
John H 10 Parsons St., Ward 25, Democratic 
M Lomasney, 56 Spring St., 


‘\ a 


Democratic 


James M. Mardk n, ‘12 Huntin gton AV., 
Ww 11 ‘ ° Prohibition 

a } Marks, 125 Causeway St 
Ward 7 coeeene .Peop e's Party 

W \. Mayer, 46 Vale St., Ward 
; ; wa . Prohibition 

v I. MeClellan, 458 Sar Das 
W ee Democratic 

Ja H Nugent, 82 Roxbury St., 
21 . ° Independent 

O'Brien, 6 Call St place 
ey ; ee . Democrat 

ns, 50 Chandler St., Ward 
bs People’s Party 

KB \ Presho, 54 Chestnut St., 
Sncenes . Republican 

Alp s Sanford, 335 Shawmut Av., 
\ 17 ery Republican 

A Saylor, 132 Dorchester St., 
“ t cpbaoeebe ct Prohibition 

ls H rner, Sinelair place, Ward 
2 ceeeeess-People’s Party 

M Webster 37 Monument 5Sq., 
) Prohibition 

Bi W 1498 Washington St., 
' : Peo yple’s Party 

Ch s W 56 White St. "Ward 
covcbdecees Republican 

For Schoo! Committee—Vote for Eight. 
George Z Adams, 21 Maple S8t., 


(me Hundred, Inde 
pendent Women Voters,Republican 
nderson, 47 Mt. Vernon St, Democratic 
Sa H. Calderwood, 2512 Washing 
minittee One Hundred, 
Ind Women Voters... 
Jane K. Culver, 13 Arlington St., 
One Hundred, Ind 
pendent Women Voters 


Republican 


Ar Davison, 392 West Broad 
way, Gxnomittee One Hundred, Inde- 
. pendent Women Voters, Republican 
Var Eldredge Metropolitan AV., 
One Hundred, Inde- 
pendent Women Voters 
J " 1 


10 Melville Av., Com- 
ue Hundred, Independent 


Women Voters 





frank =} Frost Hotel Denmark. 
On Hundred, Inde- 
. pendent Women Voters 
., J. Gallivan, 113 West ird 
Cocevece. evséddpececeeceé Democratic 
M eene, 354° Mariboro St., 
Democratic, Repu! lican 
‘ ~ Hall, Hillsdale St........ Democratic 
5 Hubbard, 39 Newbury St., 
Republican 
‘us Liebman, 210 West Newton 
st SS ae er re Democratic 
J Moors ‘171 Beacon St...... Democratic 
heap Morse, 94 Warren St...... Democratic 
M . J Murray, 385 West Fourth 
pe SRIR ee ee Cee Republican 
Waite nan Page 90 Westland Av., 


tee One Hundred,  Inde- 
‘ pendent Women Voters, 
Thomas F Strange, 644 Dudley St... 
*oward S. Wheelock, 13 Beale St... 


For Common Council, Ward !I—Vote for 
Three. 


Republican 
. Democratic 
-Republican 











“seph H. Barnes, Jr., 111 Trenton 
Pe CSc RCORE Sees eescareoumess Republican 
ye RW. Battis, Gladstone St...Republican 
_ in H. Dalton, 236 Havre St....Democratic 
“an E. Lowden, 54 West Eagle St.,Republican 
morge A. McDougall, 113 Saratoga 
Zr. -»..Republican Citizens’ Nom. Paper 
way Pero, Coleridge St...........: Democratic 
rong R. Woodside, 234 Prince- 
Be cored CGEhebas doses 6dbeeeue Democratic 
For Common Council, Ward 2—Vote for 
Three. 
ae 4. Conry, 157 Webster St....Democratic 
Pe 4. Dennison, 56 Sumner St....Republican 
Harrington, 261 Seon 
“+ -.....-Republican 
jo,” f- Jesson, 46 Jeffries St........ “Republican 
y L. Kelly, 54 Maverick St. - Democrat ic 
° ). Leary, 131 Havre St: -Democratic 
“was F. Wall, 85 Liverpool St., 
vemocratic, Independent Nom. Paper 
For Common Council, Ward 3—Vote for 
Three. 
Robert « 


*. Chambers, 85 Monument St..Republican 





Ginn, 131 Bunker Hill St. .Republican 
Haley, 41 Moulton St...... Democratic 
lon, i; ©, Callaghan, 8 Tremont St..Democratic 
Si Robinson, 13 Elm St........ Republican 


Tague, 47 Lorey St,........Democratic 
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For Common Council, Ward 4—Vote for 
Three. 
Casey, 61 Sullivan St... 
Connorton, 16 Belmont 
Garland, 10 Mill St 


William H 
Martin F. 
George A. 


-Republican 
. Democratic 
-Republican 


John J. Hoey, 32 Walnut St........Democratic 
Fred M. Kimball, 98 Cambridge St. .Republican 


illiam BE, Mahoney, 508 Medford St. .Democratic 


For Common Council, Ward &5--Vote for 
Three. 
James J. Brock, 39 Joiner St 


George C. Hill, 208 Main St... 
Joseph EB. Hoey, 208 Main St 


Democratic 
Republican 
Republican 





James A. Josselyn, 18 Harvard St....Republican 
Witliam J. Miller, 42 Soley St...... Democratic 
J s T. Roche, 36 Pleasant St....Democratic 


Villiam Schwab, 8 Adams St 
Democratic 


Citizens’ Nom. Paper 


For Common Council, Ward 6—Vote for 
Three. 

Charles Aiken, 2 Lathrop place...... Republican 
James Doherty, 42 Sheafe St Democratic 
John Geanette, 10 North Eastern Ay. 

Republican 
1S Hanover St., Republican 
222 Commercial 


John Jones, Jr., rear 2 
Jeremiah E ne 
St 


. Democratic 
Christopher F, 
St 


0 Brien, 503 Commercial 
be dugeSis -Democratic 


For Common Council, Ward 7—Vote for 








Three. 
Joseph L. Audette, 7 Cambridge St. .Republican 
Samu H. Borvfski, 37 Cooper St... Republican 
I ck J. Carroll, 211 Endicott St. .Democratic 
George F. Coleman, 25 Cambridge St..Democratic 
Thomas I Coyne, | Thacher St Republican 


Murphy 1 Thacher Ct . Democratic 


For Common Council, Ward 8—Vote for 
Three. 


Franklin U. Boyd, 24 Chambers St 
John J. Boyle 13 St.. eee 
’ Democratic Citizens’ Nom. 
Crowley, 54 Spring St 
Davis, 70 Barton St 
Gallagher, 4 Billerk 


Republican 
Cotting 

Paper 
Republican 
Republican 


Jerome J 
Richard W 
Charles F 





Democratic Indep. nd at tito mm. FP ae r 
Simon Hirshon, 21 Baton St........ Democr 
David T. King, 14 Lynde St........ Democratic 


Albert M. Taylor, 1 Poplar place,.... 

Democratic Independe ‘nt Nom Paper 

Daniel A. Whelton, 45 Allen St.......Democratic 

For Common Council, Ward 9—Vote for 
Three. 

J. Henderson Allston, 

Stephen T. Campbell, 


30 Grove St....Republican 
38 North Ander 

ecese Democratic 
148 Cim nidge 


son =oSt 
William H. Guns ingham, 


_ e ...«..-Democratioc 
John R. Foster, 134 Charles St . Republican 
James J. Porter, 188 Cambridge . Democratic 


Stanley Ruffin, 108 Charles St........Republican 


For Common Council, Ward 10—-Vote fo. 
Three. 


Melvin J. Atherton, 339 Washington 

St Democratic 
Republican 
Democratic 
Republican 
- Republican 
yYernon 
eodoes Demorratic 


Kdiward 8S. Crockett, 61 Ha LDC k St 
eter J. « BHasex St 4 
Kdward H. MeGuire, 2 Ashburton Pi 
Walter L. Sears, 70 Harrian Avy 

William Ropes Trask, 14 Mt 


St 
For Common Stents Ward ti—Vote for 
Three. 

Briggs, 23 Blagden 8t. . Republican 
Coolidge, 81 Marlboro St.. 

Citizens’ Democratic 
George U. Crocker, 378 Marlboro St., Republican 
Charles H. Hall, 38 Buckingham St., Republican 


Frank H 
Francis L. 


For Common Council, Ward 12—Vote for 
Three. 
Timothy J. Butler, 135 Hudson St 
Michael T. Callahan, 39 Ash St 
Newell F. Clark, 280B Tremont St 
Timothy J. Crowley, 15 Albany St 
Anson A. Holt, 16 Carver St 
Peter Leonard, 281 Federal St., 


. Democratic 
. Democratic 
. Republican 
. Democratic 
Republican 
Citizens’ Candidate 





Joseph M. Sullivan, 70 Hudson St....Republican 
For Common Council, Ward 13-Vote for 
Three. 

Thomas J. Berry, 287A Broadway tepublican 
John J. Browne, 119 We Second St.. Democratic 

John H. Griffin, 91 sroadway 

Democratic Independent Nom. Paper 
Frank T. Hatch 345 Broadway Republican 
Mark J. Kezer, 324 E St Republican 


Michael W. Norris, 12 3 “West Fourth 
ee .. Democratic 
William H,. . Democratie 


For Common Council, Ward 14—Vote for 
Three. 
383 West First St 
Oliver W. Chenery, 3 James Av Republican 
John H. Dunn, 874 East Broadway Democratic 
Leander K. Marston, 8 Atlantic St....Republican 
Robert M. McLeish, 214 K St.. Republican 
John P. O'Connor, 116 I St.......... Democratic 
For Common Council, Ward 15— Vote for 
Three. 
FiAwin R. Brackett, 10 Knowlton St 
Ixiward ©. Cadican, 339 Dorchester St 


Woods, 59 Silver St 


John E. Baldwin, Democratic 


Republican 


WMemocratic Citiz ns’ Nom. Paper 
John J. Mahoney, 3281 Dorchester St 
Democratic Citizens’ Nom. Paper, Democratic 
Michael J. Reidy, 243 Hast Ninth st 


Democratic Citizens’ Nom. Paper, Demox pe 


James Roberts, 16 Harvest St Kerpul 
William H. Rule, 196 B St te als lic an 
Timothy J. Sullivan, 386 Fourth St.... 
Democratic Citizens’ Nom. Paper 
For Common Council, Ward 16—Vote for 


Three. 


Patrick Bowen, 78 Middlesex St 
John J. Gartland, Jr., 32 Seneca St 
Everett T. Mallory, LS Middlesex St. 
Michael J. Maloney, 7 Osborn place... 
Citizens’ 
James F. Morgan, 18 Albion St.... 
Max H. Newman, 977 Washington St Republican 
Timothy J. Wholey, 6 Genesee St....Democratic 


For Common Council, Ward !7—Vote for 


Democratic 
Democratic 
. Republican 


Candidate 
tepublican 


Three. 
William Berwin, 150 Warren Av...... Republican 
Robert L. Carpenter, 1472 Washington 
aid or es tieaw nd wu ees bade eaeden << Democratic 


Freeman O, Emerson, 36 Appleton St 


. Republican 
Cornelius 


Keyes, 52 West Dedham 

SWteote st onccebdebSooce Democratic 
Chester F. King, 40 Upton St........ 
Republican Independent Nom. Paper 

Lane, 623 Tremont St. .Republican 
Patterson, 80 Mcntgomery 
boceesssereucecsere Democratic 
Frede ric A. Pease, 68 Montgomery St., Prohibition 


For Common Council, Ward ia—Vote for 


Benjamin C. 
—- J. 


Three. 
Jobn B. Carleton, 43 East Concord St., Democratic 
John H. Colby, 1 Wellington St...... Republican 


John W. Johnson, 20 Worcester St 
William Lewis, 16 Worcester Sq. " Democratic 
G. Waldon Smith, 84 Pembroke st. . Republican 
rt J. ram, 400 Mime 


. Republican 


mocratic 


FOR 1895, $2.50 IN ADVANCE, 
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Desk, only $12.00. . 














Some 








| This Ladies’ Parlor 
| Desk, only $5.50. 








This Ladies’ 





OACHMAN OR GARDENER An experi- 
G enced coachman and gardener wishes work ona 
gentleman’s place Handy about any work on a place 
inside or out; temperate and faithful. 


Rev. E. E. Hale, and Mr. John Noble 


Can refer to 


For Common Council, Ward 19—Vote for 
Three. 


Zennett, 3 Derby Pl...... Republican 
Collins, 1240 Tremont St. 

Democratic Citizens’ Nom. Paper 
Connor, 7 Coventry St..... Democratic 
Crowley. 10 Sussex St..... Democratic 
Dolan, 22 Cabot St. ° 

Democratic Citizens’ ‘Nom. Paper 
Gaddis, 24 Kent St...... Democratic 


George W. 
Charles C, 
Daniel F. 

Patrick J. 


Thomas F 


Michael E. 


Thomas F. Lyons, 26 Elmwood St.... 
Democratic Independent Nom. Paper 
William H. Mason, 1278 Tremont 8t. 
Republican Indepe ndent Nom. Paper 
John F. Miller 


10 Ruggles St........ Republican 


Walter F. Wilson, 11 Elmwood St....Republican 
For Common Council, Ward 20—Vote for 
Three. 

Charles BE. Eddy, 78 Clifton St...... Republican 


FAwin 8S. Fields, 20 Dunmore St. 
Timothy E. Met arthy, 8 Hampden Pi. Democratio 
George G. Morris, 30 Nonquit St....Republican 
William H. Porter, 54 Bird St...... Republican 
Pate BH. Riddle, 132 East Staten, 

os cab endeskagne pubis ta eran Democratic 
po. . T. Scott, 46 Mall St...... People’s Party 
For Common Council, Ward 21—Vote for 

Three. 


9 Blue Hill Av..Democratic 
Andrews, Jr., 2000 Washing, 


-Democratic 


Leopold Abraham, 
Richard F. 


SS ror tore ....-Republican 
Albert Garceau, 22 Highland es oe Democratic 
Hugo Hornig, 75 Fort Av............ Democratic 
Samuel C. Jones, 4 Hawthorn St......Republican 
—- Newmarch, 2475 Washington 


see eeeeee . eee e eee ee eee ree eee 


is really worth that money. 
chair for the price. 


BOOK CASES, in Oak and Mahogany, from $5 to $75 
SIDEBOARDS, from $15 to $85. 


OYNX TABLES, 


PIANO & BANQUET LAMPS. 
from $2.50 to $25. 











LOOK! 


See our great varicty of 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN'S 


Parlor Desks 


AND LADIES’ 


Work Tables, 


Also our line of EASY AND FAN- 
CY CHAIRS, 
ROCKER, that we are selling for 


$5.50 


This Ladies’ Parlor it has the appearance of a $12.00 chair and 


especially the OAK 


It is a great 


from $7.50 to $50. 


MUSIC CABINETS, from $4 to $25. 


very pretty White Enameled 
Chairs, with Silk Upholstery, for only 


$4.50 


Anyone presenting this 
Advertisement when paying 
at the Desk will be entitled 
to 6 per cent discount, any 
time before Jan. 1, 1895. 


ARTHUR McARTHUR & CO, 


House Furnishers, 


Table, only 98.50. 1610 26 CORNHIL 


2 Doors From 
———- i] Washington § St. 


For Common Council, Ward 22—Vote for 
Three. 


H. Costello, 24 Smith St....Democratie 
Faul, 10 Mechanic St . Republican 
Andrew J. Gormley, 1 Worthington St. 
Democratic Citizens’ Nom. 
Amos L. Hatheway, 425 Marlboro St.. 


Edward H. 


George 








Paper 
Repu) lican 


Charles Jacobs, Parker Hill MY 6 & been Democratie 
Charles A. F. H. Lebbink, 4 Gay Head ; 

ns EDO 05 pbb bd eR SLAs exes tne 56 tome Republican 
Thomas Reynolds, 378 Heath St. 


- Democratie 
For Common Council, Wara 23-Vote for 
Three. 





John H. Bohan, 3063 Washington St.. Democratio 
Chauncey K. Pullock, 42 Holbrook St. - Republican 
Burtholemew H. Couiz, £02 Centre St.. Democratie 
Edward Orchard, South Fairview St.. Republican 
louis P. Pfau, Albano St............ Democratic 
Frederick A. Wood, 77 Boylston St..Republican 
For Common Council, Ward 24—Vote for 
Three. 
Penenktin L. Codman, 837 Neponset 
_ a em, ses or oanuel vi. 7) Pre Republican 


. People’s Part 
Jobn J. Cunnin igham, 57 Gree nwich Pi. De moc wathe 


James J, Gallagher, 44 Bailey St. .Peop] , 

§ ple’s Part 
Herbert M. Manks, 17 Parkman St. . Republic = 
wittiem A. Manning, 244 erpeneet 


Waldo’ yy Putnam, Tileston’ ‘Av. pec bemoersti 
James K. Robinson, 4. FS, Rae. Jemocratie 

Walter W. Strangman, 74 Richmond 
rere evecerooccsotecrs Sebecee Republican 
For Soumen Council, Ward 25—Vote for 

Three. 

an Q. A. Cushman, 363 Washington 
William “Mf.” Farrington, 13° Parrington Tt 
ee ee ee eam . Republican 


Paine 4 F. Morton, Chestnut Hill Ay.. 

Robert Oven. 14 Everett Sq. v. fm rey 
Eugene 0 Oke, a Gardner. Bt. . Republican 
Arthur x Sargent, Englewood ‘Ay... .Democratia 






















































BOSTON COR IONS WASTE TS. 


THOMAS O’CALLAGHAN & CO. 


Are 


You 
Looking 
For 








| LOUNGING AND BLANKET 
| WRAPS, for Men and Women, from 


$s 00 to $35.00. 


CHILDREN’S WRAPS. $2.75 to $10.00 


WRAPS FOR THE SICK ROOM, 
A for Men, Women and Children 
ss, WRAPS FOR THE BATH. 
WRAPS FOR THE RAILWAY car- 
if riage and steamer travelling. 


| UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY, in 


all weigh jualities and sizes 
So OUR STANDARD {$1.50 SHIRTS, 


the best value possible for the price 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS $200, $2.50, 
a $3.00, $3 5 and upwards, 


NEGLIGEE SHIRTS §1.50 to $4.00 


NIGHT SHIRTS $1.00 and upwards 
n Cotton and Long Flannel 


COTTON FLANNEL NIGHT 


FE . SHIRTS and long Woollen Night Shirts. 
xXamine | WEDDING NIGHT SHIRTS in Silk 


or Cotton. 
PAJAMAS or EAST INDIA Sleeping 
ur Suits, for Men, Women and Children, 
$3 So and upwards. 


| e ENGLISH FLANNEL, Cotton and Silk 
are Pajamas, for the steamer and sleeping car. 
PURE LAMBS’ WOOI. “l 
Rand- # ** 
Stock yr" 


Ask Your Grocer for am» -—6[t’s Our 


SWANS DOWN FLOUR. —_— This 


| Don’t be a 
| Ready-Made 
Man. 





THE BEST BREADMAKER, 


a Or send for a Barrel, which will cost you 














ie ies ueuk; ===—=—S:S*«UCN OS DROTHERS, 


NOYES BROs. 
SEASONABLE GOODS 


USEFUL PRESENTS 


AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLING | 


Shawls 


ENGLISH STORM ULSTERS apna 
Mackintoshes, for Ladies ar Me 
qualities. 

GLOVES FOR STREET. { 
for Dress, lined and unlined, { 
up. 

HEALTH BANDS, a protect 


bowels from cold 


COLLARS, CRAVATS and GLOVEs 


a 


for evening dress 
MEN'S FINE ENGLISH NECK. 
WEAR, .50, .75, $1.00, $1.50 and wy 


WEDDING AND PARTY 
specialty. 

LADIES’ ENGLISH SHAWL 
CAPES and U'sters to special n 


ENGLISH and DOMESTIC Silk a 
Cotton Umbrellas, from $1.00 to $>: 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL UMBREL- 
1.AS, $1.00 and up 


ENGLISA WALKING STICKS, i 
great variety, $1.00 and up 
MUFFLERS, SPECIALLY : 
with evening dress suits; all p: 
DRESS STUDS and SLEEVE |! 
und French Scarf Pins 
FRENCH LINEN Handk 
IRISH LINEN Handkerchiefs 


ENGLISH, FRENCH and Pepe 4 
ESE Silk Handkerchiefs, in 


Washington and Summer Sts. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Winner 










When You 
Can Have a 
Tailor at 

This Price. 





SUIT TO ORDER. 


| Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 


$4. T5 , Sails for Business a. Dress. 
S. S. PIERCE CO, PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Ci. 


IMPORTERS AND GROCERS, I] ELIOT STREET. 


SCOLLAY SOUARE, COPLEY SQUARE, CENTRAL WHARF, And The “‘ DEN” 
BOSTON. ° 249 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Coolidge’s Cormer, Brookline. Wext Eterald Office. 






































